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BRIEF 


Requirement: 

To  assess  the  training  needs  of  junior  officers.  The  research  vcas  ac¬ 
complished  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC)  to  identify  leadership  skills  and  competencies  required  of  new 
o.'ficers  and  to  use  the  findings  as  a  basis  for  improving  the  ROTC  curriculum. 


Procedure : 

The  research  was  conducted  in  three  phases.  First,  officers  and  enlist¬ 
ees  were  interviewed  to  obtain  information  on  the  problems  faced  by  junior 
officers  and  to  gather  suggestions  for  improving  precommissioning  training. 
Second,  a  questionnaire  was  used  to  validate  problem  areas  and  training  sug¬ 
gestions  identified  in  the  interviews.  Third,  the  research  evaluated  the 
current  ROTC  curriculum. 


Findings : 

The  data  tended  to  reflect  cons'Jtent  themes.  The  most  prevalent  theme 
was  the  importance  of  emphasizing  leadership  and  managerial  skills  in  precom- 
raissioning  training.  To  prepare  cadets  in  these  skill  areas,  respondents 
stressed  the  importance  of  providing  training  experiences  dealing  with  real¬ 
istic,  job-related  problems. 

Utilization  cf  Findings; 

The  results  of  this  research  provide  valuable  information  for  pjrsons 
responsible  for  designing  and  developing  precommissioning  training  programs. 
Some  of  the  findings  contained  in  this  report  have  already  affected  current 
TRADCJC  efforts  to  standardize  instructions  for  ROTC. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  JUNIOR  OFFICER  TRAINING  NEEDS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI)  is  currently  engaged  in  a  long-term  research  project  designed  to  insure 
that  precommissioning  training  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
is  comprehensive  ^nd  relevant.  This  research  effort  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Army  is  seriously  examining  officer  education  and  training  systems.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  published  a  five-volume  report  that  contains 
numerous  recommendations  for  revamping  the  officer  educational  system  ("A 
Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers,"  1978).  Several  of  these 
recommendations  are  now  being  implemented.  The  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  is  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  officer  job  analysis  that  will 
eventually  be  used  as  the  basis  for  developing  officer  training  programs. 

The  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School  has  sponsored  a  conference  to  evaluate  leader¬ 
ship  training  for  officers  (TRADOC  Leadership  Conference,  1979).  Also,  ROTC 
is  revising  its  program  of  instruction  and  preparing  a  Soldier's  Manual  for 
officer  trainees.  The  manual  will  contain  a  list  of  all  subjects  and  tasks 
to  be  taught  during  ROTC,  the  locations  of  primary  training,  and  various  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  to  insure  that  the  training  mission  is  being  accomplished  at 
each  detachment  and  Ccimp, 

One  of  the  most  important  training  and  development  phases  in  an  officer's 
career  occurs  before  commissioning.  The  Army  commissions  thousands  of  new 
officers  annually  through  three  programs:  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS) , 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (USMA) ,  and  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (ROTC) .  Each  program  has  a  somewhat  different  training  orien¬ 
tation.  The  Military  Academy  offers,  at  one  location,  a  4-year  program  that 
combines  a  college  education  with  military  training.  The  ROTC  program  en¬ 
ables  students  to  receive  military  instruction  in  conjunction  with  a  college 
education  at  200  college  and  university  campuses  nationwide.  The  ROTC  pro¬ 
gram  is  supplemented  with  additional  military  skill  training  at  Army  instal¬ 
lations  during  the  summer  months.  OCS  allows  individuals  with  past  military 
experience  to  become  officers  by  attending  a  concentrated  14-week  program 
that  emphasizes  physical  fitness,  military  skills,  and  small-group  leadership 
training.  Upon  completion  of  a  precommissioning  program,  new  officers  are 
assigned  to  a  short  Officer  Basic  Course  (OBC) ,  where  they  receive  additional 
training  in  their  assigned  specialty. 

Although  the  orientation  of  these  programs  differs,  all  three,  along 
with  OBC,  have  the  common  purpose  of  producing  well-qualified  and  effective 
junior  officers  ready  to  assume  command  duties  and  responsibilities.  This 
common  goal  is  best  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  U.S.  Army  Senior 
ROTC  Division  Program  of  Instruction  published  in  1970: 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  support  the  Army  ROTC  mission 
which  is  to  obtain  well-educated  officers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  Army  requirements .... 

Specific  objectives  include  providing  students  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  aind  operations  of  the  U.S.  Army;  developing  the 
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leadership  and  managerial  potential  of  students  to  facilitate 
their  future  performance;  developing  students'  abilities  to  think 
creatively  and  write  effectively.  Inherent  in  the  above  is  a 
need  to  encourage  the  development  of  mental  and  moral  standards 
that  are  essential  to  military  service.  These  essentials  include 
the  ability  to  evaluate  and  estimate  situations  before  making  de¬ 
cisions;  the  ability  to  know  and  understand  people,  and  how  to 
lead,  not  drive  them;  the  fundamentals  of  self-discipline;  a  set 
of  standards  for  appearance  and  performance;  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  recognize  these  standards  in  others;  and  above  all, 
a  strong  sense  of  personal  integrity,  honor  and  individual 
responsibility . 

To  insure  that  precommissioning  training  is  meeting  its  primary  goal,  a 
systematic  way  to  evaluate  and  modify  the  instructional  process  is  needed. 
This  research  effort  is  aimed  at  the  first  step  in  this  approach,  assessing 
junior  officer  training  needs.  An  adequate  system  for  identifying  training 
needs  can  help  determine  curriculum  content  and  the  level  of  training;  it 
can  also  help  determine  the  most  advantageous  training  strategies.  This  ef¬ 
fort  should  complement  and  supplement  other  officer  training  analyses  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  general  picture  of  the  problems  encountered  by  new  officers 
and  possible  ways  to  solve  these  problems  through  improved  precommissioning 
training. 


METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

This  report  is  the  result  of  three  related  research  investigations. 
First,  ARI  research  teams  interviewed  several  hundred  officers,  NCOs,  and 
enlistees  at  three  Army  installations  in  the  United  States  to  identify  some 
of  the  problems  a  junior  officer  encounters  on  the  job  and  to  gather  sug¬ 
gestions  for  pre commissioning  training.  Upon  completion  of  the  field  work, 
the  research  teams  listened  to  the  tape-recorded  interviews  and  organized 
the  information.  The  teams  soon  noticed  that  the  same  prcblem  areas,  re¬ 
quired  skills  and  duties,  and  suggestions  for  training  were  being  mentioned 
repeatedly  by  those  interviewed. 

Although  patterns  began  to  emerge  from  the  first  set  of  interviews,  it 
was  difficult  to  reach  any  definitive  conclusions  based  on  the  verbal  dia¬ 
logs  alone.  For  example,  although  several  interviewees  complained  about 
being  overburdened  with  secondary  duties,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  interview  data  the  importance  of  this  problem  relative  to  other 
frequently  mentioned  problems  or  how  it  affected  overall  job  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  the  sample  was  somewhat  biased  because  the  majority  of  persons 
interviewed  were  captains  enrolled  in  advanced  courses  who  had  graduated 
from  precommissioning  programs  several  years  before  the  data  collection  ef¬ 
fort.  Consequently,  their  perspectives  on  precommissioning  training  may 
have  been  somewhat  outdated. 

To  obtain  a  more  rounded  view  of  the  new  officer,  four  more  field  trips 
were  planned  for  the  second  research  phase.  This  time  the  interview-;es  were 
primarily  second  lieutenants,  NCOs,  and  enlistees.  In  conjunction  with  these 
interviews,  a  questionnaire  was  designed  and  administered  to  a  sample  of  the 


interviewees  in  the  field  so  that  the  researchers  could  quantify  and  vali¬ 
date  some  of  the  interview  data. 

The  last  pnase  of  the  research  consisted  of  a  mail  questionnaire  de¬ 
signed  to  elicit  opinions  from  a  sample  of  newly  commissioned  officers  on 
the  value  of  their  precommissioning  education.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
evaluate  several  broad  training  areas  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improving 
precommissioning  training. 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  major  sections:  (a)  methodology  and 
results  of  the  interview  data,  (b)  field  questionnaire  design  and  data, 

(u)  results  of  the  mail  questionnaire,  and  (d)  combined  findings  of  the  three 
research  efforts  as  they  relate  to  precommissioning  training. 


FIELD  INTERVIEWS 


Method 


Interview  Participants ..  About  600  soldiers  were  interviewed  at  seven 
U.S.  Army  installations;  Forts  Bragg,  Bliss,  Sill,  Campbell,  Stewart,  Ord, 
and  Carson.  Approximately  150  soldiers  from  different  branches  fell  into 
each  of  the  following  rank  categories;  captain,  lieutenant,  NCO,  and  en¬ 
listee  below  the  rank  of  E-4,  The  number  of  soldiers  interviewed  is  esti¬ 
mated  because  support  requirements  were  not  always  met  and  attendance  was 
not  recorded.  The  interviews  took  place  from  March  through  August  1978. 

Interview  Teams.  Two  or  more  ARI  researchers  conducted  the  interviews 
at  each  installation.  The  researchers  worked  as  a  team;  one  member  took 
notes  while  the  other  member  asked  the  questions.  Each  team  interviewed 
groups  of  6  to  10  people  in  90-minute  sessions.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
interview  groups  were  composed  of  soldiers  from  one  branch  aiid  rank  category. 
All  sessions  were  tape  recorded  for  further  analysis. 

Interview  Questions.  Before  each  session,  all  participants  were  briefly 
told  the  purpose  of  the  interview.  After  this  orientation,  participants  were 
asked  a  series  of  open-ended  questions  that  they  were  asked  to  answer  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  e}q)eriences . 

First,  officers  were  asked  to  summarize  a  typical  first  duty  assignment 
for  newly  commissioned  lieutenants  just  entering  active  duty.  NCOS  and  en¬ 
listees  were  asked  to  describe  briefly  their  own  duties.  Officers  were  also 
asked  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  secondary  duties  usually  assigned  to  the 
second  lieutenant  in  their  specialty.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  interview  was  to  help  the  participants  understand  the  requirements  of 
new  junior  officers. 

All  participants  were  then  asked  to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  new  lieutenants  in  trying  to  accomplish  their  duties.  Again,  par¬ 
ticipants  v'ere  requested  to  base  their  answers  on  actual  experiences.  If  a 
participant  mentioned  discipline  as  a  problem,  for  example,  the  interviewer 
encouraged  the  participant  to  relate  personal  experiences  in  disciplining 
subordinates.  Most  of  the  interview  r.ime  v’as  spent  gathering  such  examples. 
Finally,  participants  were  given  the  opportunity  to  recommend  training  and 
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education  that  might  better  prepare  new  lieutenants  to  overcome  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  interviews. 


Results 

Interview  Analysis.  More  than  60  hours  of  interviews  were  taped.  The 
major  objective  of  the  interviewing  was  to  create  an  information  base  on 
typical  problems  new  officers  encounter  and  training  recommendations  for  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems.  Once  the  interview  information  was  organized  and  synthe¬ 
sized,  it  could  be  used  to  develop  a  quantitative  data  collection  instrument. 

The  research  teams  orgainized  the  interview  data  as  follows.  First,  one 
member  of  each  team  took  notes  on  the  major  points  made  during  the  interviews. 
However,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  take  notes  and  listen  to  the  inter¬ 
views  at  the  same  time;  as  a  result,  the  notes  did  not  always  adequately  re¬ 
flect  the  information  discussed  in  the  interviews.  Therefore,  in  the  second 
step  of  the  interview  analysis  at  least  one  member  of  the  ARl  research  staff 
listened  to  many  of  the  tapes,  this  time  taking  more  complete  notes.  After 
this  second  stage,  all  project  members  met  to  discuss  a  system  for  organizing 
the  data  contained  on  the  tapes.  It  was  decided  to  listen  to  all  of  the 
tapes  a  second  time,  orgeinizing  the  material  into  eight  problem  area  cate¬ 
gories  that  were  mentioned  repeatedly  during  the  interviews.  These  problem 
cireas  were  as  follows: 

•  Officer/superior  relationships 

•  Officer/subordinate  relationships 

•  Officer/NCO  relationships 

•  Counseling 

•  Discipline  and  military  justice 

•  Command  and  leadership 

•  Overburden  with  secondary  duties 

•  Skill  deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  area  categories,  researchers  established  cate¬ 
gories  for  job  expectcincies  and  training  suggestions.  As  members  of  the  re¬ 
search  team  listened  to  the  tapes  for  the  third  time,  using  their  notes  as  a 
guide,  pieces  of  information  were  treinscribed  and  placed  into  one  of  the  cod¬ 
ing  categories. 

Problem  Areas.  Most  of  each  interview  was  spent  discussing  problem 
areas  faced  by  junior  officers  and  describing  relevant  experiences.  Appen¬ 
dix  A  contains  a  sample  of  these  experiences,  organized  by  problem  area 
category.  These  experiences  vividly  portray  some  of  the  difficulties  associ¬ 
ated  with  assuming  a  leadership  position.  A  frequent  complaint  was  that 
junior  officers  were  overburdened  with  secondary  duties.  Many  had  little 
time  to  become  combat  ready  or  to  become  familiar  with  the  individuals  in 
thei.r  units  because  secondary  duties  took  as  much  as  60%  of  their  time. 

Typical  secondary  duties  required  of  second  lieutenants  mentioned  during 
the  interviews  were  motcr  pool;  supply;  mess;  physical  security;  arrus  room; 
training;  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC);  emd  survey  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  duties  take  only  a  small  amount  of  time.  For  example, 
the  company  historian  needs  only  to  file  an  occasional  report.  Other  duties, 
such  as  motor  officer,  take  up  more  of  a  lieutenant's  time.  The  majority  of 


lieutenants  receive  minimal,  if  any,  training  in  these  duties;  they  must 
learn  them  on  the  job. 

Many  problems  described  by  junior  officers  and  corroborated  by  NCOs  and 
enlistees  were  of  an  interpersonal  nature.  Establishing  effective  working 
relationships  with  superiors,  subordinates,  and  enlistees  was  often  difficult 
for  the  new  lieutenant.  Several  interview  participants  mentioned  that  a 
superior  could  "make  or  break"  a  new  lieutenant.  Unfortunately,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant's  relationship  with  the  superior  officer  is  often  less  than  ideal. 

The  senior  officer  may  not  take  time  to  supervise,  guide,  and  correct  the 
performance  of  the  new  lieutenant.  Conversely,  second  lieutenants  are  fre¬ 
quently  overprotected  by  their  superiors  and  thus  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
through  experience.  Also,  some  lieutenants  are  afraid  to  ask  their  command¬ 
ing  officers  for  advice  or  guidance  for  fear  of  appearing  ignorant. 

Equally  critical  to  an  effective  junior  officer/superior  relationship 
is  the  association  between  the  lieutenant  and  the  NCO.  One  officer  stated 
that  "the  most  important  problem  for  a  new  lieutenant  when  he  first  comes 
on  duty  is  understanding  the  relationship  and  value  of  the  NCO."  The  NCOs 
interviewed  agreed  that  a  good  relationship  between  the  officer  and  the  NCO 
is  imperative  to  successful  officer  performance.  Frequently,  however,  inter¬ 
personal  and  organizational  barriers  obstruct  good  relations.  These  barriers 
can  be  classified  into  several  categories.  First,  the  new  lieutenant  will 
often  walk  into  the  unit  with  a  "know-it-all"  attitude,  telling  the  NCO  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Obviously,  a  40-year-old  NCO  with  15  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  experience  is  likely  to  resent  the  instructions  of  a  "kid"  just  out  of 
college.  The  NCO  frequently  reacts  to  this  attitude  by  taking  a  passive  role 
making  the  lieutenant's  job  more  difficult.  On  other  occasions,  however,  the 
NCO  will  take  a  more  active  role  and  actually  make  the  new  officer  look  bad. 
Other  interviewees  con^jlained  that  poor  officer/NCO  relationships  were  due 
not  to  overly  confident  lieutenants  but  to  communication  problems.  Officers 
often  experienced  difficulty  in  communicating  with  NCOs  who  come  from  back¬ 
grounds  different  from  their  own.  Finally,  officers  alleged  that  incompetent 
NCOs  interfered  with  unit  effectiveness.  They  gave  examples  of  NCOs  who 
needed  close  supervision  in  performing  even  basic  tasks. 

The  junior  officers  also  noted  difficulties  in  dealing  with  enlistees. 
Upon  arrival  in  the  unit,  new  officers  are  put  through  a  ritual  of  being 
tested  by  their  subordinates.  If  they  can  pass  these  informal  tests,  they 
will  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  troops;  if  not,  their  leader¬ 
ship  positions  may  be  seriously  jeopardized.  For  example,  lieutenants  who 
are  not  technically  proficient  will  quickly  lose  the  respect  of  their  troops. 
Even  though  new  lieutenants  are  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression,  they  often 
do  not  know  how.  As  one  interview  participant  explained,  "It's  hard  for  the 
new  officer  to  figure  out  his  role  with  troops;  it  isn't  taught  in  school, 
and  if  you  come  on  too  hard  or  too  soft,  you  will  be  hurt  by  it."  New  of¬ 
ficers  experience  some  of  the  same  communication  problems  with  enlistees 
as  they  do  with  the  NCOs.  Differences  in  attitude,  socioeconomic  background, 
and  educational  level  hinder  effective  communications  and  working 
relationships . 

After  leaving  the  Officer  Basic  Course,  many  new  lieutenants  are  as¬ 
signed  leadership  positions  in  which  they  must  assume  immediate  command. 
Several  interview  participants  comnented  that  precommissioning  education 


cannot  totally  prepare  the  cadet  for  this  first  assignment;  they  stressed 
the  importance  of  job  experience  in  building  competency.  Ani'where  from 
3  months  to  a  year  was  suggested  as  the  minimum  amount  of  time  the  new  of¬ 
ficers  need  to  be  on  the  job  before  they  can  become  effective  leaders. 
Nevertheless,  several  problems  related  to  command  that  came  up  during  the 
interviews  have  important  implications  for  precommissioning  education  and 
training.  Many  lieutenants  complained  of  insufficient  training  in  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  The  training  they  did  receive  was  often  criticized  for  being 
irrelevcint  or  unrealistic.  For  example,  one  officer  expressed  a  concern 
that  training  in  leadership  theory  was  a  waste  of  time  unless  the  principles 
of  the  theory  could  be  related  directly  to  the  job.  New  officers  also  fre¬ 
quently  lacked  the  ability  to  manage  resources,  people,  and  time.  In  the 
field,  the  lieutenant  is  required  to  be  a  competent  military  leader;  in 
garrison,  the  lieutenant's  job  is  more  like  that  of  a  mid- level  manager  in 
a  large  corporation.  Surprisingly,  several  captains  complained  that  new 
officers  did  not  know  even  the  "basics"  of  assuming  a  command  position,  and 
mentioned  they  are  often  unaware  of  the  Army  organization  and  system  and  of 
how  to  give  orders,  to  march,  to  wear  brass,  or  to  keep  documents  and  prop¬ 
erty  secure.  Obviously,  a  new  officer  who  comes  in,  as  one  captain  put  it, 
with  "brass  on  wrong,  unshined  boots,  and  name  tags  on  upside  down  will  have 
a  hard  time  commanding  his  troops."  As  pointed  out  previously,  it  is  criti¬ 
cal  for  new  officers  to  gain  the  respect  of  their  troops  immediately.  A 
working  knowledge  of  basic  custom,  tradition,  and  the  military  system  can 
help  new  officers  gain  that  respect. 

Closely  related  to  the  command  and  leadership  area  are  the  problems  a 
junior  officer  encounters  in  applying  military  law  and  in  disciplining  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Many  of  the  cor  -'nts  on  military  law  concerned  handling  drug 
problems.  What  should  a  second  lieutenant,  who  has  been  with  a  unit  only  a 
month,  do  when  he  or  she  finds  a  soldier  using  an  illegal  drug?  Should  the 
lieutenant  go  by  the  book,  let  the  soldier  off,  or  make  some  sort  of  «^om- 
promise?  Dees  the  lieutenant  know  how  to  conduct  a  legal  search  and  seizure? 
Improper  handling  of  a  drug  problem  can  result  in  an  embarrassing  situation 
for  the  new  officer  as  well  as  in  decreased  troop  morale.  Many  experienced 
officers  recommended  that  new  lieutenants  take  immediate  action  on  all  drug 
problems  or  risk  losing  their  effectiveness  as  leaders.  Disciplining  troops 
in  today's  Army  also  presents  a  difficult  situation  for  the  new  officer.  As 
one  participant  said,  "You  can't  go  out  and  give  a  guy  an  order  anymore  and 
expect  it  to  be  obeyed."  The  lieutenants  complained  of  low-quality  personnel 
who  could  not  be  depended  upon;  they  noted  that  soldiers  often  do  just  enough 
to  get  by  and  many  times  will  not  follow  orders  until  threatened  with  an 
Article  15  or  some  similar  action.  Such  formal  discipline  procedures  often 
teike  too  long  to  initiate  and  are  frequently  rejected  higher  up  in  the  chain 
of  command,  further  frustrating  the  lieutenant. 

Counseling  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  new  lieutenant's  job  that 
requires  interpersonal  skills.  One  officer  estimated  that  a  large  portion 
of  a  second  lieutenant's  time  on  the  job  is  spent  counseling  subordinates. 
Unfortunately,  most  cadets  receive  only  rudimentary  training  in  counseling 
skills  and  knowledges.  Counseling  serves  three  major  purposes.  First,  it 
is  used  to  Improve  job  performance.  Second,  it  helps  subordinates  through 
a  variety  of  personal  problems,  ranging  from  poor  performance  during  a 
training  exercise  to  marital  difficulties,  letters  of  indebtedness,  and 
checkbook  balancing.  Third,  counseling  serves  a  more  subtle  purpose.  Some 


of  the  captains  pointed  out  that  counseling  is  often  a  preliminary  for  disci¬ 
plinary  action.  A  new  lieutenant  who  tries  to  discipline  subordinates  with¬ 
out  prior  counseling  and  records  to  document  it  may  expect  trouble  from 
superiors.  No  matter  what  purpose  counseling  serves,  it  seems  critical  that 
new  lieutenants  become  competent  in  this  area  before  they  begin  their  first 
duty  assignments. 

The  last  general  problem  categ*'  v  identified  in  the  interviews  concerned 
skill  deficiency.  Interview  participants  often  complained  that  new  officers 
were  not  adequately  trained  in  the  hard  skills  necessary  to  accomplish  effec¬ 
tively  their  assigned  duties.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  cadets  every  hard 
skill  they  will  need  to  know  prior  to  arrival  at  units;  some  skills  must  be 
learned  on  the  job.  Nevertheless,  several  new  officers  felt  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  them  to  perform  every  task  competently  or  risk 
receiving  a  bad  Officer  Efficiency  Report  from  their  superiors.  Other  par¬ 
ticipants  felt  that  skill  deficiencies  could  interfere  with  establishing  ef¬ 
fective  interpersonal  relationships  with  the  enlistees  and  NCOS  in  the  unit. 
Unit  members  may  try  to  take  advantage  of  an  officer  who  is  not  properly 
trained  in  needed  skills.  The  largest  number  of  complaints  about  job  skill 
deficiencies  came  from  officers  who  felt  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  load  of  secondary  duties  that  they  were  typically  assigned.  For 
example,  officers  often  did  not  know  how  to  handle  assignments  such  as  mess 
or  supply  officer.  There  were,  however,  several  examples  of  officers  who 
were  inadequately  trained  to  handle  even  their  primary  duties  or  basic  mili¬ 
tary  skills  such  as  land  navigation  and  map  reading.  Thus,  new  officers  not 
only  may  have  problems  in  the  soft  skill  areas  but  in  hard  skill  areas  as 
well.  A  high  level  of  competency  in  primary  and  secondary  duties  appears 
to  be  critical  for  later  job  effectiveness. 

Expectancies.  Not  all  interview  comments  could  be  placed  in  discrete 
categories;  some  applied  across  all  problem  areas.  One  such  class  of  com¬ 
ments  concerned  the  large  discrepancies  between  what  officers  expected  the 
Army  to  be  like  and  what  they  found  it  to  be.  Many  junior  officers'  reac¬ 
tions  ranged  from  mild  surprise  to  shock  when  they  arrived  for  their  first 
duty  assignment.  These  reactions  are  not  hard  to  understand  if  one  considers 
the  rapid  transition  a  new  officer  must  make  from  a  college  environment  to 
military  life.  Unlike  new  employees  in  most  vocations.  Army  officers  are 
given  little  time  to  become  acquainted  with  their  jobs  before  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  assume  full  responsibility.  Only  a  few  cadets  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  part  of  a  unit  before  they  are  commissioned  and  must  actually  lead 
their  units.  In  addition,  it  seems  that  precommissioning  instruction  often 
does  little  to  prepare  the  cadet  realistically.  In  fact,  perhaps  because 
of  enrollment  problems,  precommissioning  programs  are  often  to  blame  for 
painting  a  picture  of  Army  life  that  is  more  attractive  than  real.  Some 
of  the  more  frequently  mentioned  disillusionments  are  summarized  below; 

•  Several  officers  expected  an  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ,  5-day-a-week  job. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  unit,  they  were  often  expected  to  work 
12  hours  a  day  or  more,  including  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

•  Officers  believed  they  would  be  able  to  trust  and  depend  on  their 
NCOS  to  guide  them  in  "learning  the  ropes."  Often  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  One  officer  remarked  that  more  than  50%  of  the  NCOs  he 
first  encountered  were  inefficient. 
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•  other  officers  expected  to  deal  with  high-quality  enlistees  whom 
they  could  trust  to  follow  orders  and  do  their  jobs  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision.  Instead,  they  had  to  deal  with  individuals  who 
needed  constant  supervision  and  discipline  to  accomplish  the  sim¬ 
plest  tasks. 

•  Many  officers  expected  to  be  doing  what  they  were  trained  to  do  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  large  amounts  of  time  to  secondary  duties  and 
paperwork' 

Other  expecta _ ons  dealt  with  discipline,  drugs,  physical  fitness,  social 

life,  living  facilities,  and  branch  assignments.  It  would  appear  from  the 
interview  comments  that  cadets  might  benefit  from  a  more  realistic  understand¬ 
ing  of  Army  life.  Then,  perhaps,  the  new  officer  would  be  better  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  mission  effectiveness  rather  than  on  job  adjustment. 

Suggestions  for  Training.  The  last  part  of  each  interview  asked  par¬ 
ticipants  for  suggestions  about  precommissioning  training  that  might  >etter 
prepare  junior  officers  for  their  early  Army  careers.  Most  participants  were 
eager  to  offer  suggestions.  Many  suggestions  were  mentioned  only  once,  but 
others  came  up  repeatedly. 

The  single  most  frequently  mentioned  training  suggestion  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Cadet  Troop  Leadership  Training  (CTLT)  program  for  all  cadets. 

This  program  assigns  cadets  to  active  Army  units,  where  they  are  given  some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  second  lieutenant.  Currently,  all  U.S.  Military 
Academy  cadets  go  through  this  program,  but  only  a  fev;  ROTC  scholarship  cadets 
do.  Although  interview  participants  of  all  ranks  repeatedly  mentioned  CTLT  as 
a  valuable  training  vehicle,  some  cautioned  that  the  program  must  allow  the 
cadet  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and  responsih  lity.  If  the  cadet  is  treated 
as  a  trainee  or  assistant  and  given  minor  duties,  the  experience  will  be  wasted. 

Other  training  suggestions  mentioned  during  the  interviews  included  the 
following; 

•  Training  that  includes  performing  under  stress 

•  Training  in  counseling  skills 

•  Use  of  NCOS  in  training 

•  Earlier  introduction  to  assigned  or  selected  branch 

•  Introduction  to  general  secondary  duties 

•  More  realistic  leadership  training 

•  Greater  concentration  on  drill,  military  bearing,  etc.  in  ROTC 

•  Training  in  interpersonal  skills 

•  Training  in  management  skills 

•  Training  in  dealing  with  drug  and  discipline  problems 
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•  Use  of  guest  speakers  from  various  branches  and  ranks  lecturing  on 
their  military  experiences 

•  Permitting  all  officers  to  serve  as  enlistees  for  short  periods  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  general  suggestions  above,  interview  participants 
mentioned  specific  skills  that  new  officers  often  have  problems  in  perform¬ 
ing  effectively.  These  skills  included  map  reading  and  land  navigation, 
security  regulations,  tactics,  ability  to  give  orders,  handling  surveys  and 
reports,  and  using  Army  forms.  Some  of  these  skills  can  be  taught  before 
commissioning  or  in  OBC.  The  interviewees  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
is  often  no  substitute  for  on-the-job  training. 


FIELD  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Method 


Overview.  To  quantify  and  validate  the  interview  information,  the  Of¬ 
ficer  Training  Requirements  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  sample  of 
officers  and  enlistees  (including  NCOs) .  The  questionnaire  was  constructed 
after  the  interviews  at  Forts  Bragg,  Sill,  and  Bliss  and  was  based  on  the 
information  gathered  during  those  interviews. 

Respondents.  One  hundred  fourteen  officers  and  114  enlistees  completed 
the  Officer  Training  Requirements  Review.  The  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  participants  immediately  after  their  ARI  interviews  at  Forts  Campbell, 
Stewart,  Ord,  and  Carson.  The  interviews  and  questionnaire  administration 
took  place  during  August  and  September  1978. 

Instruments.  Two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  developed,  one  for 
officers  and  one  for  enlisted  personnel  (see  Appendix  B) .  The  officer  version 
had  five  major  sections.  First,  officers  were  asked  to  provide  background 
information  on  branch  of  service,  rank,  years  in  service,  MOS,  sex,  age,  and 
race.  Confidentiality  of  all  responses  was  insured  and  a  Privacy  Act  state¬ 
ment  enclosed. 

The  second  portion  of  the  survey  dealt  with  several  problem  areas  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  first  set  of  interviews.  Questionnaire  items  were  in  the  areas 
of  leadership,  officer-superior  relationships,  handling  of  NCOs,  counseling, 
discipline,  and  training.  Officers  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a  5-point  scale, 

15  problem-area  items  on  three  dimensions:  the  extent  to  which  they  per¬ 
sonally  experienced  the  problem,  how  widespread  they  thought  the  problem  was 
among  their  peers,  and  how  important  the  problem  was  in  terms  of  job  per¬ 
formance  and  leadership  effectiveness.  The  higher  the  numerical  rating, 
the  greater  the  extent  the  respondent  had  experienced  the  problem,  or  saw  it 
as  being  important  or  widespread.  This  section  of  the  questionnaire  included 
an  extra  item  on  counseling  that  required  respondents  to  indicate  how  often 
they  had  to  counsel  their  subordinates  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  job  per¬ 
formance,  and  family  problems. 
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The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  expectancies.  Many 
interviewees  said  their  ^my  life  during  their  first  assignment  was  not  as 
they  had  anticipated.  This  part  of  the  survey  asked  respondents  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  this  discrepancy.  In  addition,  specific  questions  examined 
some  of  the  more  commonly  mentioned  expectancies,  such  as  not  having  to  work 
long  hours,  having  a  competent  NCO,  and  being  assigned  the  job  they  were 
trained  to  do. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  questionnaire  concerned  the  skills  and  duties 
required  of  new  officers.  Fifteen  skills  and  duties  mentioned  repeatedly  in 
the  interviews  were  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  rate  the  15  items  on  a  5-point  scale:  a  rating  of  1  indicated 
that  the  skill  or  duty  was  not  important;  a  rating  of  5  indicated  that  the 
skill  or  duty  was  very  important.  Respondents  were  also  asked  where  they 
thought  a  particular  skill  or  duty  should  be  taught — at  the  precommissioning 
level,  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course,  or  on  the  job. 

For  the  fifth  section,  several  suggestions  for  training  were  taken  from 
the  interviews  and  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire.  These  suggestions 
ranged  from  CTLT  programs  to  management  training.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
rate  the  value  of  the  suggested  training  on  a  5-point  scale  (from  not  at  all 
valuable  to  very  valuable) . 

The  questionnaire  for  enlisted  personnel  was  a  similar  but  shorte’^ed 
version  of  the  officer  survey.  Enlistees  were  asked  to  evaluate  all  but  one 
problem  area  on  the  "widespread"  and  "importance"  dimensions — the  item  on 
the  qual.uty  of  enlisted  personnel  was  omitted  from  the  problem  area  section 
to  avoid  alienating  the  respondents.  Enlistees  were  not  asked  to  provide 
ratings  on  the  "experience"  dimension,  nor  were  they  asked  questions  on 
training  or  expectancies  because  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  assess  the 
officer  educational  system.  Finally,  although  enlistees  were  asked  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  the  skills  and  duties  to  officer  performance,  they  were 
not  asked  to  indicate  at  what  level  the  courses  should  be  included  in  the 
curriculum. 


Results 

Sample  Characteristics.  Officers  completing  the  questionnaire — 76  first 
lieutenants,  31  second  lieutenants,  2  captains,  and  2  participants  who  did 
not  specify  their  ranks — had  an  average  of  2.2  years  in  service  and  a  mean 
age  of  24.6.  Approximately  19%  of  the  officers  had  graduated  from  West 
Point,  75%  from  ROTC  programs,  and  8%  from  OCS.  There  were  20  females  and 
94  males  in  the  sample.  The  officers  represented  almost  all  the  branches, 
with  a  heavy  concentration  from  Infantry. 

Of  the  enliscees  who  completed  the  questionnaire,  21  were  below  the  rank 
of  E-4  and  83  were  NCOs.  Enlistees  had  an  average  of  6.2  years  in  service 
and  a  mean  age  of  25.3.  There  were  14  females  and  100  males  in  the  sample. 

Problem  Areas.  Table  1  presents  the  ratings  of  the  problem  areas  on 
the  different  dimensions.  The  table  contains  only  abbreviated  descriptions 
of  the  problem  areas;  a  complete  description  can  be  found  in  the  question¬ 
naire  (Appendix  B) .  The  means  are  not  always  computed  on  a  full  sample 
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never  experienced;  5  ==  experienced  problem  to  .^arqe  extent.  ”l  -  not  widespread;  5  ~  very  widespread.  1  =  not  important;  5  »  very  important. 


because  some  participants  failed  tc  respond  to  every  item.  The  "experience" 
dimension  in  the  enlistee  and  combined  columris  of  the  table  is  eliminated 
because  only  officers  rated  problem  areas  on  that  dimension. 

Examining  the  combined  column,  the  mean  ratirgs  on  the  "widespread"  di¬ 
mension  ranged  from  2.73  to  3.84,  with  an  overall  average  of  3,13.  Thus, 
the  respondents  perceived  the  major  problem  areas  identified  in  the  interviews 
as  at  least  moderacely  widespread  among  new  officers-  Mean  ratings  on  the 
"importance"  dimension  were  higher,  ranging  from  3.37  tc  4.45,  with  an  overall 
average  of  4.00;  this  indicates  that  officers  and  enlistees  viewed  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  fairly  important  in  terms  of  job  perforr.iance  and  leadership 
effectiveness . 

The  eight  highest-rated  problem  areas  (3.0  or  above)  on  the  "widespread" 
dimension  are  listed  in  order  below; 

•  Overburdened  with  secondary  duties 

•  Lacking  skills  to  effectively  counsel  subordinates  on  job-related 
matters 

•  Unwilling  to  admit  lack  of  knowledge  in  certain  areas,  thus  alien¬ 
ating  NCOS 

•  Lacking  skills  to  counsel  subordinates  on  personal  problems 

•  Insufficient  training  in  military  laws  and  regulations 

•  Insufficient  leadership  training 

•  Differences  in  attitude  and  background  between  officers  and  enlist¬ 
ees  which  interfere  with  effective  communication 

•  Inadequate  training  in  primary  duty. 

Similarly,  the  eight  highest-rated  problem  areas  (rated  4.00  or  above) 
on  the  "importance"  dimension  were  the  following; 

»  Inability  to  rely  on  NCO  for  job-related  guidance 

•  Insufficient  leadership  training 

•  Inadequate  training  in  primary  duty 

•  Lacking  skills  to  counsel  subordinates  on  personal  problems 

•  Not  having  a  supportive  superior 

•  Lacking  skills  to  counsel  subordinates  on  job-related  matters 

•  Unwilling  to  adr't  lack  of  knowledge  in  certain  areas,  thus  alienat¬ 
ing  NCOS 

•  Insufficient  training  in  military  law  and  regulations. 


of  the  eight  problems  rated  3.0  on  the  "widespread"  dimension  and  the 
eight  problem  areas  rated  above  4.0  on  the  "importance"  dimension,  six  were 
identical  and  two  items  were  different.  These  two  discrepancies  are  not 
particularly  surprising  because  a  problem  can  be  critically  important  in 
terms  of  interfering  with  job  performance  and  leadership  effectiveness  but 
not  particularly  widespread  among  officers. 

Looking  at  the  officer  ratings  separately,  the  mean  rating  on  the  "ex¬ 
perience"  dimension  ranged  from  1.80  to  3.92,  with  an  overall  average  of 
2.60.  This  relatively  low  overall  mean  indicates  that  the  officers  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  questionnaire  often  did  not  admit  experiencing  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  themselves.  Officers*  mean  ratings  on  the  "widespread"  dimension 
ranged  from  2.41  to  4.16,  with  an  overall  mean  of  3.08.  Thus,  although  of¬ 
ficers  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  had  frequently  experienced  the 
problems,  they  were  willing  to  admit  the  problems  were  at  least  moderately 
widespread  among  their  peers.  The  mean  ratings  on  the  "importance"  dimen¬ 
sion  ranged  from  3.11  to  4.42,  with  an  overall  mean  of  3.90,  indicating  that 
the  problems  were  perceived  as  fairly  important  in  terms  of  job  performance 
and  leadership  effectiveness. 

Officer  ratings  on  the  "experienced"  dimension  were  generally  lower 
than  the  "widespread"  dimension  ratings.  In  turn,  ratings  on  the  "widespread" 
dimension  were  lower  than  the  ratings  on  the  "importance"  dimension.  As  shown 
in  Table  2 ,  a  series  of  repeated  measirres  analysis  of  variance  accompanied 
by  internal  Scheffe  tests  revealed  that  all  but  one  of  these  differences  were 
statistically  significant.  The  fact  that  the  "importance"  ratings  were  higher 
than  the  "widespread"  ratings  was  explained  earlier;  a  problem  need  not  be 
experienced  by  an  officer  or  widespread  among  his  or  her  peers  to  be  impor¬ 
tant.  The  differences  between  the  "experienced"  ratings  and  the  "widespread" 
ratings  are  more  difficult  to  explain.  A  probable  explanation  is  that  offi¬ 
cers  are  somewhat  defensive  about  admitting  they  personally  have  experienced 
a  problem. 

Enlistees'  mean  ratings  on  tl.e  "widespread"  dimension  ranged  from  2.87 
to  3.91,  with  an  overall  mean  of  3.27.  The  overall  average  on  the  "impor¬ 
tance"  dimension  was  4.14,  with  individual  problem  area  averages  ranging  from 
3.63  to  4.50.  Once  again,  the  "importance"  ratings  were  higher  than  the 
"widespread"  ratings. 

Differences  Between  Officers  and  Enlistees.  Table  1  shows  that  the  en¬ 
listees  rated  the  problem  areas  as  more  widespread  and  important  than  did 
the  officers.  A  series  of  t  tests  were  performed  to  test  these  differences 
staiisLic ally,  and  in  most  cases  the  differences  were  significant.  The  re- 
su..ts  of  these  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  3.  These  differences  leave 
in  doubt  which  population,  officers  or  enlistees,  presents  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  how  widespread  and  important  the  problems  really  are.  It  could 
be  argued  that  the  officers  were  somewhat  defensive  and  unwilling  to  show 
themselves  as  a  group  in  a  bad  light;  remember  that  officers  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  widespread  the  problem  was  among  their  peers  whereas  enlistees 
were  asked  to  indicate  ho.’?  widespread  the  problem  was  among  new  lieutenants. 
However,  it  is  equally  plausible  that  enlistees  are  biased  against  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  thus  were  unable  to  make  purely  objective  evaluations.  The  "true" 
ratings  probably  lie  somewhere  between  the  officer  ratings  and  enlistee 
ratings. 
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Table  2 


Repeated  Measures  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Officer  Ratings 
of  Problem  Areas  on  Three  Questionnaire  Dimensions 


Problem  area 

F 

ANOVA 

df 

P 

Scheffe  Test 
Experienced  vs. 
widespread 

probabilities 
Widespread  vs. 
importance 

1 

73.75 

2,226 

.001 

.05 

.01 

2 

125.71 

2,222 

o 

o 

.01 

.01 

3 

82.80 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

4 

103.53 

2,224 

.001 

.01 

.01 

5 

17.57 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

6 

48.70 

2,224 

.001 

.01 

.01 

7 

103.03 

2,224 

.001 

.01 

.01 

8 

46.47 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

9 

74.41 

2,222 

.001 

.01 

.01 

10 

6.04 

2,226 

.01 

.01 

iJ.S. 

11 

77.43 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

12 

82.97 

2,224 

.001 

.01 

.01 

13 

37.22 

2,224 

.001 

.01 

.01 

14 

126 . 36 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

15 

82.30 

2,226 

.001 

.01 

.01 

^Numbers  represent  and  correspond  to  the  problem  areas  identified  in 
Table  1. 
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Table  3 

Analysis  Between  Officers  and  Enlistees  on  "Widespread" 
and  "Importance"  Dimensions 


Problem  area^ 

Widespread 

Importance 

t 

df 

P 

t 

df 

P 

1 

2.09 

218 

.05 

2.67 

215 

.01 

2 

1.97 

216 

.05 

.82 

211 

N.S. 

3 

4.78 

215 

.001 

.82 

214 

N.S. 

4 

6.66 

221 

.001 

2.36 

211 

.05 

6 

1.08 

213 

N.S. 

2.45 

218 

.01 

7 

2.61 

217 

.01 

3.62 

211 

.001 

8 

-2.36 

216 

.05 

-1.23 

209 

N.S. 

9 

2.24 

215 

.05 

2.97 

212 

.01 

10 

-2.56 

217 

.01 

-1.43 

214 

N.S. 

11 

4.04 

218 

.001 

3.55 

216 

.001 

12 

2.60 

215 

.01 

2.46 

216 

.01 

13 

4.67 

220 

.001 

3.06 

212 

.003 

14 

4.34 

219 

.001 

3.09 

215 

.01 

15 

.31 

220 

N.S. 

-  .28 

211 

N.S. 

^Numbers  represent  and  correspond  to  the  problem  areas  identified  in 
Table  1 . 


Another  difference  between  the  officers  and  enlistees  was  the  extent  of 
their  agreement  on  the  most  important  and  widespread  problems.  Table  4  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  top  five  problem  areas  for  both  groups  on  all  three  di¬ 
mensions.  There  is  little  agreement  on  the  top  five  problem  areas  on  the 
"widespread"  dimension.  Only  "overburdened  with  secondary  duties"  and  "lack 
of  skills  to  counsel  on  personal  matters"  are  on  both  the  officer  and  en¬ 
listee  lists.  A  Pearson  correlation  between  the  officer  and  enlistee  aver¬ 
age  ratings  of  the  problem  areas  on  the  "widespread"  dimension  was  not  sig¬ 
nificant,  £  =  .24.  There  was  more  agreement  between  the  two  groups  on 
problems  considered  important.  Even  though  only  two  of  the  same  problem 
areas  appear  on  both  lists,  the  correlation  between  the  officer  and  enlistee 
ratings  on  this  dimension  was  highly  significant,  r  =  .68,  p  <  .01.  How¬ 
ever,  some  problem  areas  that  directly  affect  the  lives  of  the  enlistees, 
such  as  counseling  or  discipline,  were  perceived  as  more  important  and  wide¬ 
spread  by  enlistees  than  were  some  of  the  other  problem  areas. 

Counseling.  Officers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  frequency  with  which 
they  had  to  counsel  subordinates  in  three  different  areas.  Ratings  were  on 
5-point  scales:  the  higher  the  numerical  rating,  the  greater  the  frequency. 
Mean  re- ’ngs  on  the  three  areas  were  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  3.7;  Job  Per- 
fornance,  3.7;  and  Family  Problems,  3.2. 

Expectancies.  During  the  interviews,  it  became  evident  that  many  of¬ 
ficers  entered  the  Army  with  certain  expectations  about  Army  life  and  their 
jobs;  after  a  few  weeks  in  their  new  jobs,  however,  many  of  these  officers 
were  disappointed.  Of  the  officers  who  completed  the  (questionnaire,  36% 
reported  many  discrepancies  between  what  they  expected  of  Army  life  and  what 
Army  life  was  really  like;  48%  reported  experiencing  at  least  a  few  dis¬ 
crepancies;  and  16%  of  the  officers  indicated  no  discrepancies  between  what 
they  expected  and  what  they  experienced  on  the  job. 

To  focus  on  some  of  the  major  expectations  mentioned  during  the  inter¬ 
views,  a  list  of  nine  frequently  cited  expectations  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire.  Officers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  had  these  ex¬ 
pectations  before  arrival  at  their  first  unit  and  whether  these  expectations 
were  met  after  they  had  been  on  active  duty  for  at  least  2  months.  Table  5 
presents  the  data  from  this  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

Chi-square  analysis  on  the  yes-no  percentages  before  and  after  arrival 
on  the  job  indicated  significant  shifts  in  only  four  items.  First,  officers 
encountered  more  difficulty  in  disciplining  their  troops  than  expected, 

(1)  =  6.08,  £  <  .01.  Officers  also  expected  to  work  with  high-quility 
soldiers.  Again,  their  expectations  were  not  met,  (D  =  6.08,  p  <  .01. 
Officers  spent  more  time  than  expected  doing  jobs  they  were  not  trained  for, 
X^  (1)  =  8.90,  p  <  .01.  Many  officers  expected  to  work  with  competent  NCOS 
but  were  later  disappointed,  x^  (1)  =  7.53,  £  <  .01. 

Although  no  other  shifts  were  significant,  it  is  equally  important  to 
examine  some  of  the  other  items.  A  large  percentage  of  officers  expected 
to  work  long  hours,  to  possess,  the  technical  skills  necessary  to  perform 
their  jobs,  to  feel  competent  in  their  new  leadership  positions,  and  to  be 
familiar  with  the  equipment  they  needed  to  perform  their  jobs.  These  find¬ 
ings  are  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  interview  and  problem  area  data;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  apparently  a  credit  to  precommissioning  and  OBC  training  that 
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Table  4 

Five  Top  Problems  for  Officers  and  Enlistees 
on  All  Dimensions 


Officers 


Enlistees 


Personally  experienced 

1.  Low-quality  enlisted  soldiers 

2.  Overburdened  with  secondary 
duties 

3.  Insufficient  training  in 
military  law  and  regulations 

4.  Uncible  to  rely  on  NCO 

5.  Differences  in  attitude  and 
background  between  officers 
and  enlistees 


Widespread  among  peers 


Widespread  among  lieutenants 


Low-quality  enlisted  soldiers 
Overburdened  with  secondary 
duties 

Insufficient  training  in 
military  law  and  regulations 
Differences  in  attitude  and 
background  between  officers 
and  enlistees 

Lacking  skills  to  counsel  on 
personal  matters 


Not  admitting  lack  of 
knowledge 

Lacking  skills  to  counsel 
on  job-related  matters 
Lacking  skills  to  counsel 
on  personal  matters 
Overburdened  with  secondary 
duties 

Too  much  reliance  on  formal 
discipline 


Importance 


Importance 


Low-quality  enlisted  soldiers 
Unable  to  rely  on  NCO 
Insufficient  training  in 
military  law  and  regulations 
Not  having  a  supportive  superior 
Insufficient  leadership  training 


Unable  to  rely  on  NCO 
Insufficient  leadership 
training 

Inadequate  training  in 
primary  duty 

Lacking  skills  to  counsel 
on  job  matters 
Lacking  skills  to  coiinsel 
on  personal  problems 


Table  5 


Officer  Expectations 


Did  you 

expect? 

Did  you 

experience? 

Statement 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Work  long  hours  and  on 
week  ends 

71.96 

27.24 

75.40 

22.83 

Possess  technical  skills 
necessary  for  job 
performance 

67.51 

31.62 

70.23 

27.25 

Have  familiarity  with 
equipment  for  yoor  job 

64.90 

34.21 

75.45 

21.97 

Difficulty  in  disciplining 
troops 

36.80 

63.20 

43.98 

53.56 

Have  a  competent  NCO 

86.00 

14.09 

57.09 

40.42 

Work  with  high-qua..ity 
enlisted  soldiers 

56.15 

42.12 

36.09 

60.58 

Spend  time  doing  jcbs 
you  ware  trained  for 

73.70 

26.31 

34.23 

64.07 

Find  only  a  few  drug 
problems 

44.75 

55.32 

49.18 

49.19 

Feel  competent  in  your  new 
leadership  position 

78.16 

21.97 

75.45 

21.91 

Note.  Numbers  in  table  are  percentages.  Percentages  may  not  always  add  up 
to  100  since  some  officers  failed  to  respond  to  particular  items. 
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these  expectations  were  met  after  new  lieutenants  had  been  on  active  duty 
for  only  a  few  months. 

Skills  and  Knowledges.  Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  14 
skills  and  knowledges  on  5-point  scales  in  terms  of  importance  of  satis¬ 
factory  performance.  A  rating  of  1  indicated  that  the  skill  or  knowledge 
was  not  very  important;  a  rating  of  5  indicated  that  the  skill  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  Table  6  presents  separate  and  combined  ratings  for  officers  and 
enlistees.  The  combined  means  ranged  from  2.78  to  4.63,  with  an  overall 
average  of  3.94,  The  enlistees'  means  ranged  from  2.92  to  4.62,  with  an 
overall  average  cf  3.95;  officer  ratings  ranged  from  2.65  to  4.63,  with  an 
overall  average  of  3.92. 

There  was  considerable  agreement  between  officers  and  enlistees  on  the 
importance  of  the  skills  and  duties.  A  Spearman  rank-order  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  ratings  was  highly  significant,  rho  =  .68,  p  <  .01. 
There  were  some  discrepancies  on  a  few  items,  however.  Officers  considered 
time  management  considerably  more  important  than  did  enlistees,  probably 
because  enlistees  are  not  in  a  position  to  assess  the  required  management 
skills  of  a  second  lieutenant.  Enlistees,  however,  evaluated  tactics,  se¬ 
curity  procedures,  and  first  aid  as  more  important  than  did  officers. 

Officers  were  also  asked  to  list  where  they  thought  the  skill  or  duty 
should  be  taught — at  the  precommissioning  level,  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course, 
or  on  the  job.  Table  7  shows  that  skills  such  as  map  reading,  first  aid, 
drill  and  ceremony,  standards  of  conduct  and  dress,  and  giving  orders  should 
be  taught  primarily  at  the  precommissioning  level.  Using  Army  forms,  se¬ 
curity  procedures,  tactics,  handling  surveys  and  reports,  and  performance  as 
a  motor  officer  and  as  a  supply  officer  should  be  taught  at  OBC.  Training 
in  mess  officer  and  supply  officer  knowledges  should  be  taught,  in  part,  on 
the  job.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  with  the  exception  of  the  secondary 
duties  (mess,  supply,  motor),  officers  should  be  competently  trained  in  the 
skills  and  duties  listed  in  this  questionnaire  before  they  arrive  at  their 
first  unit. 

Training  Suggestions.  Officers  were  asked  to  evaluate  several  training 
suggestions  on  5-pcint  scales  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they  thought 
each  suggestion  would  contribute  to  a  new  lieutenant's  overall  effectiveness. 
A  rating  of  1  indicated  that  the  suggestion  was  not  at  all  valuable;  a  rating 
of  5  indicated  that  the  suggestion  was  very  valuable.  These  ratings  are 
contained  in  Table  8.  Means  ranged  from  2.6  to  4.5,  with  an  overall  average 
of  3.88.  Only  "more  emphasis  on  drill  and  ceremony"  was  rated  below  3. 
Training  suggestions  that  received  ratings  of  4  or  above  included  realistic 
stress  in  training,  use  of  NCOS  in  training,  CTLT  programs,  training  in 
counseling,  better  leadership  training,  and  more  complete  introduction  to 
selected  or  assigned  branch  in  fourth  year  precommissioning  program. 


MAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Method 


Instrument.  The  Training  and  Education  Appraisal  Review  (TEAR)  was 
designed  to  elicit  opinions  from  a  sample  of  recently  commissioned  officers 
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Table  6 


Importance  of  Skills  and  Duties 


a 


Skill  or  duty 

Enlistee  rating 

Officer  rating 

Combined 

Map  reading,  land  navi¬ 
gation,  terrain 
appreciation 

4.62 

4.62 

4.63 

Giving  orders  effectively 

4.40 

4.36 

4.38 

Tactics 

4.52 

4.09 

4.30 

Security  procedures 

4.42 

3.96 

4.19 

First  aid 

4.36 

3.75 

4.19 

Knowledge  of  weapons 

4.18 

4.11 

4.15 

Time  management 

3.77 

4.35 

4.06 

Standards  of  conduct  and 
dress 

4.00 

4.11 

4.05 

Using  Army  forms 

3,81 

4.06 

3.93 

Maintenance/motor  officer 

3.80 

4.04 

3.92 

Handling  surveys  and 
reports 

3.64 

3.64 

3.64 

Drill  and  ceremony 

3.60 

3.50 

3.55 

Supply  officer 

3.31 

3.60 

3.46 

Mess  officer 

2.92 

2.65 

2.78 

^Means  based  on  5-point  scale;  1  indicates  the  skill  or  duty  was  not  very 
important;  5  indicates  it  was  very  important. 
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Training  Levels  of  Skills  and  Duties 


Where 

;aught^ 

Skill  or  duty 

Precommissioning 

OBC 

On  the  job 

Map  reading,  lemd  navigation 
terrain  appreciation 

t 

93.0 

37.7 

13.2 

First  aid 

77.2 

35.1 

7.0 

Using  Army  forms 

20.2 

74.6 

21.9 

Standards  of  conduct  and 
dress 

93.0 

21.1 

5.3 

Drill  and  ceremony 

93.9 

14.9 

5.3 

Know] edge  of  weapons 

70.2 

46.5 

11.4 

Security  procedures 

24.6 

66.7 

28.1 

Tactics 

56.1 

63.2 

18.4 

Giving  orders 

70.2 

39.5 

22.8 

Handling  surveys  and  reports 

15.8 

59.6 

43.9 

Mess  officer 

11.4 

29.8 

72.8 

Supply  officer 

11.4 

51.8 

55.3 

Maintenance  motor  officer 

10.5 

58.8 

55.3 

Time  management 

64.9 

41.2 

28.1 

^Percentage  of  officers  who 

indicated  skill  and  duty 

should  be 

taught  at 

that  training  level. 


t 

§ 
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Table  8 


Training  Suggestions 


Suggestion 

.  a 

Value  rating 

CTLT  programs 

4.50 

Use  of  NCOS  in  training 

4.50 

Training  in  counseling 

4.31 

Realistic  stress  in  training 

4.21 

Better  leadership  training 

4.17 

More  complete  introduction  to  selected  or  assigned 
branch  in  fourth  year  precommissioning  program 

4.00 

Learning  about  secondary  duties  before  arrival 
on  the  job 

3.87 

Introduction  to  all  breinches 

3.68 

More  emphasis  on  physical  training 

3.63 

More  discipline  in  precommissioning  training 

3.38 

More  emphasis  on  drill  and  ceremony 

2.58 

^Rating  based  on  5-point  scales;  1  indicates  not  at  all  valuable;  5  indi¬ 
cates  very  valuable. 
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on  the  value  of  their  precoinmissioning  education.  The  TEAR,  contained  in 
Appendix  C,  has  two  sections.  Booklet  I  is  a  general  set  of  instructions 
and  coding  directories  for  obtaining  background  information  on  each  officer 
surveyed,  including  age,  sex,  college.  Officer  Basic  Course  attended,  year 
graduated,  and  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  specialty.  Book¬ 
let  II  lists  40  precommissioning  subject  areas  taken  from  the  1970  U.S.  Army 
Senior  ROTC  division  and  Advanced  Summer  Camp  Programs  of  Instruction.  Where 
appropriate,  a  brief  description  of  the  subject  area  follows  the  listing. 

Officers  evaluated  each  subject  area  on  three  factors.  First,  they  in¬ 
dicated  whether  they  thought  the  subject  area  should  be  taught  on  campus, 
at  summer  camp,  both  at  camp  and  on  campus,  after  commissioning,  before  and 
after  commissioning,  or  if  it  should  be  taught  at  all.  Respondents  then 
specified  where  they  used  the  skills  and  knowledges  contained  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  area:  field,  garrison,  both  field  and  garrison,  or  did  not  use  them 
at  all.  Finally,  officers  rated  the  value  of  the  subject  areas  to  job  per¬ 
formance  on  a  7-point  scale;  1  indicated  that  the  subject  area  was  of  no 
value;  7  indicated  that  it  was  very  valuable.  In  addition  to  the  subject 
areas  evaluated,  officers  were  encouraged  to  list  any  other  training  areas 
that  they  thought  might  better  prepare  new  officers  for  their  first 
assignments. 

Sample.  The  MILPERCEN  Officer  Master  File  was  used  to  obtain  a  list 
of  officers  who  graduated  from  a  precommissioning  program  during  the  1976-77 
school  year.  If  the  time  taken  to  complete  OBC  is  considered,  most  officers 
had  been  on  the  job  no  more  than  a  year  before  they  received  the  TEAR  in 
December  1978.  The  list  contained  the  names  and  addresses  of  4,719  officers 
from  different  branches.  As  Table  9  shows,  1,705  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  a  random  sample  of  officers  from  each  branch.  We  wanted  to  obtain  at 
least  40  completed  questionnaires  from  each  branch.  Projecting  a  33%  re¬ 
turn  rate,  ARl  researchers  mailed  three  tiiries  the  questionnaires  required, 
or  120  questionnaires.  If  any  branch  list  had  150  names  or  fewer,  question¬ 
naires  were  mailed  to  all  officers  assigned  to  that  branch.  Table  9  also 
contains  the  questionnaire  return  rate  by  branch.  Of  1,705  questionnaires 
mailed,  931  (55%)  were  returned.  Therefore,  20%  of  the  officers  on  the 
original  MILPERCEN  list  were  sampled,  and  a  broad  representation  of  officers 
from  all  branches  was  assured. 


Results 


Value  Ratings.  Table  10  contains  the  mean  value  ratings  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  of  the  40  subject  areas.  The  value  ratings  ranged  from 
6,18  to  3.59.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  four  highest  rated  subject 
areas  involve  "soft,"  or  interpersonal,  skill  training.  Courses  in  manage¬ 
ment,  military  justice,  leadership,  officer/enlisted  relationships,  and 
counseling  are  critically  valuable  to  new  officers  in  performing  their  jobs. 
Similarly,  subject  areas  that  involve  soldiering  skills  basic  to  all  branches 
such  as  First  Aid,  NBC  Training,  Land  Navigation,  Map  Reading,  and  Equipment 
Inspection,  also  received  high  ratings.  Conversely,  subject  areas  that 
stress  branch-specific  skills,  such  as  Engineer  Tactics,  Artillery  Familiari¬ 
zation,  and  Armor  Familiarization,  were  not  rated  as  highly  valuable  by  new 
officers.  Subject  areas  thar  provide  background  information  but  have  little 
potential  for  immediate  application,  such  as  Military  History  and  Geneva/ 
Hague  Conventions,  also  received  relatively  low  ratings. 
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Table  10 


Mean  Value  Ratings  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Subject  Areas 


Subject  area 

a 

Mean 

SD 

Management  and  Training 

6.18 

1.13 

Military  Justice 

6.01 

1.18 

Leader sb’o  Development 

5.87 

1.34 

Officer/Enlisted  Relationships 

5.75 

1.24 

Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical 

5.73 

1.84 

Physical  Readiness 

5.68 

1.32 

Map  Reading 

5.63 

1.69 

First,  Aid 

5.62 

1.47 

Counseling  Skills 

5.61 

1.30 

Land  Navigation 

5.54 

1.76 

Equipment  Inspection  and  Supervision 

5.39 

1.53 

Security  and  Intelligence 

5.35 

1.37 

Military  Teaching  Principles 

5.33 

1.42 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Communication 

5.24 

1.69 

Military  Customs,  Traditions  and 

Courtesy 

5.16 

1.38 

M-16  Rifle 

5.12 

1.67 

Staff  Procedures  and  Chain  of  Conanand 

5.08 

1.43 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Introduction 

4.94 

1.81 

Camouflage,  Cover  and  Concealioent 

4.91 

1.70 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Problems 

4.84 

1.48 

Code  of  Conduct 

4.82 

1.47 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Fire 

4.76 

1.95 

Table  10  (Continued) 


Subject  area 

Mean^ 

SD 

Small  Unit  Tactics;  Movement 

4.74 

1.93 

Theory  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military 

Team 

4.67 

1.73 

Branches  of  the  Army 

4.66 

1.55 

Casa  Studies  in  Leadership 

4.65 

1.60 

M-60  Machine  Gun 

4.60 

1.74 

M-203  Grenade  Launcher 

4.40 

1.76 

Hand  Grenades/Mines 

4.34 

1.79 

Army  Readiness  Program 

4.35 

1.75 

Race  Relations 

4.32 

1.72 

M-72  LAW 

4.26 

1.80 

National  Security  and  the  U.S.  Defense 
Establishment 

4.12 

1.65 

Geneva/Hague  Conventions 

4.11 

1.66 

Seminar  in  Leadership  and  Management 

4.11 

1.72 

Armor  Familiarization 

4.07 

1.84 

Artillery /Mortar  Familiarization 

3.95 

1.90 

Engineer  Tactics  and  Techniques 

3.72 

1.82 

Organization  of  the  Army  and  RCTC 

3.67 

1.66 

Military  History 

3.59 

1.63 

^eans  are  based  on  7-point  scales;  1  indicates  not  at  all  valuable;  7  indi¬ 
cates  very  valuable. 
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Mean  value  ratings  were  also  calculated  separately  for  each  of  the 
three  branch  groups:  combat  arms,  combat  support,  and  service  support 
(Table  11).  A  series  of  one-way  analysis  of  variance  accompanied  by  Scbeff€ 
tests  revealed  several  differences  among  the  groups  of  branches.  This  table 
notes  subject  areas  that  officers  in  the  combat  arms  and  combat  support 
branches  rated  significantly  more  valuable  than  officers  in  the  service 
support  branches  (£  <  .01).  Most  of  these  subject  areas,  such  as  Small- 
Unit  Tactics  and  the  M-60  Machine  Gun,  are,  as  one  might  expect,  combat 
oriented.  However,  there  were  only  a  few  significant  differences  among 
branch  classes  on  the  soft,  "interpersonal"  subject  areas.  For  example, 
areas  such  as  Leadership  Development,  Management  and  Training,  Counseling, 
and  Officer/Enlisted  Relationships  were  perceived  as  equally  valuable  by 
officers  from  all  three  branch  classes.  Evidently,  the  current  precommis¬ 
sioning  curriculum  is  more  valuable  to  officers  assigned  to  the  combat  arms 
and  combat  support  branches  than  to  officers  assigned  to  the  service  support 
branches. 

Where  Subject  Areas  Are  Used.  Officers  were  asked  to  specify  where  they 
used  the  skills  and  knowledges  contained  in  the  subject  areas.  Tab] a  12 
shows  that  most  subject  areas  were  useful  to  officers  in  both  field  and  gar¬ 
rison  environments.  It  might  have  been  predicted  that  soft  skills  would  have 
been  rated  as  more  useful  in  the  garrison,  while  hard  skills  would  have  been 
rated  as  more  useful  in  the  field.  In  fact,  many  of  the  soft  and  hard  sub¬ 
ject  areas  are  used  by  officers  in  both  field  and  garrison.  Officers  obvi¬ 
ously  must  be  prepared  to  use  effectively  management,  leadership,  and  coun¬ 
seling  skills  during  everyday  garrison  activities  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  exercise.  Similarly,  officers  must  know  how  to  supervise  en¬ 
listees  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  weapon  such  as  the  M-60  machine  gun, 
as  well  as  be  prepared  to  use  the  weapon  in  the  field. 

Officers  indicated  several  subject  area  skills  and  knowledges  that  they 
used  primarily  in  either  the  field  or  garrison.  As  expected,  some  of  the 
combat-oriented  subject  areas,  such  as  Small  Unit  Tactics:  Fire  and  Move¬ 
ment,  Engineer  Tactics  and  Techniques,  and  Armor  Familiarization,  are  used 
primarily  in  the  field.  Similarly,  subject  areas  that  provide  general  back¬ 
ground  knowledge,  such  as  Organization  of  the  Army  and  ROTC,  or  National 
Security  and  the  U.S.  Defense  Establishment,  are  used  primarily  in  the 
garrison. 

Finally,  for  some  subject  areas  the  responses  in  the  "never  used" 
category  were  relatively  frequent,  although  it  was  the  largest  response 
category.  Many  officers  never  used  knowledges  and  skills  that  are  branch- 
specific  and  combat  oriented,  or  those  that  provide  background  knowledge 
but  are  difficult  to  apply  directly  (e.g..  Military  History,  Organization 
of  the  Army  and  ROTC) . 

Where  Subject  Areas  Should  Be  Taught.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  which  training  phase  cadets  and  officers  would  most  benefit  from 
receiving  instruction  in  a  given  subject  area.  Table  13  shows  the  number 
of  officers  who  responded  in  each  questionnaire  category.  Except  for  only 
five  subject  areas,  most  officers  indicated  that  training  should  take  place 
both  before  and  after  coiranissioning.  Exceptions  were  Artillery /Mortar 
Familiarization  Branches  of  the  Army,  Military  History,  and  Organization 
of  the  Army  and  ROTC.  Most  officers  suggested  that  training  in  these 
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Table  11 


Small  Unit  Tactics 
Introduction^ 


5.61 


5.02 


4.23 


Subject  area 


Corobat  Arms  Combat  Support  Service  Support 


Camouflage,  Cover  and 


Concealment® 

5.47 

5.01 

4.22 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Problems 

5.12 

4.86 

4.54 

Code  of  Conduct 

4.86 

4.76 

4.84 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Fire^ 

5.71 

4.71 

3.87 

Small  Unit  Tactics: 

Movement^ 

5.50 

4.74 

4.02 

Theory  and  Dynamics  of  the 
Military  Team^ 

5.17 

4.80 

4.02 

Branches  of  the  Army 

4.77 

4.68 

4.56 

Case  Studies  in 

Leadership 

4.69 

4.73 

4.56 

M-60  Machine  Gun 

5.03 

4.71 

4.07 

M-203  Grenade  Launcher^ 

4.86 

4.54 

3.81 

Hand  Grenades/Mines 

4.98 

4.39 

3.66 

Army  Readiness  Program 

4.25 

4.35 

4.43 

Race  Relations 

4.60 

4.23 

4.11 

M-72  LAV\^ 

4.89 

4.26 

3.67 

National  Security  and  the 

U.S.  Defense  Establishment 

4.11 

4.31 

3.94 

Geneva/Hague  Conventions^ 

4.33 

4.17 

3.82 

Seminar  in  Leadership  and 
Management 

4.10 

4.07 

4.16 

Armor  Familiarization^ 

5.14 

3.85 

3.22 

Artillery /Mortar 
Familiarization 

5.08 

3.69 

3.02 

Table  11  (Continued) 


_ Mean  value  ratings^ _ 

Subject  area  Combat  Arms  Combat  Support  Service  Support 


Engineer  Tactics  and 


Techniques^ 

4.03 

4.07 

2.93 

Organization  of  Army 

and  ROTC 

3.62 

3.79 

3.60 

Military  History 

3.87 

3,62 

3.60 

^Means  are  based  on  7-point  scale,  1  indicating  not  at  all  valuable  and  7 
indicating  very  valuable. 

Subject  areas  which  officers  in  the  combat  arms  and/or  combat  support 
branches  rated  significantly  more,  valuable  than  officers  in  the  service 
support  branches,  p  <  .01. 


Table  12 


Locations  Where  Siibject  Area  Skills  and  Knowledges  Are  Used 


Where 

,a 

used 

Subject  area 

Garrison 

Field 

Both 

Never  used 

Management  and  Training 

92 

5 

667 

12 

Military  Justice 

235 

4 

521 

14 

Leadership  Development 

83 

7 

673 

15 

Officer/Enlisted  Relationships 

206 

6 

553 

10 

Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical 

45 

108 

575 

40 

Physical  Readiness 

217 

27 

521 

9 

Map  Reading 

34 

287 

389 

60 

Eirst  Aid 

49 

34 

629 

62 

Counseling  Skills 

205 

3 

553 

15 

Land  Navigation 

25 

378 

303 

66 

Equipment  Inspection  and 

Supervision 

85 

15 

635 

40 

Security  and  Intelligence 

140 

11 

609 

15 

Military  Teaching  Principles 

206 

2 

535 

29 

Small  Unit  Tactics: 

Communication 

33 

239 

431 

66 

Military  Customs ,  Traditions 
and  Courtesy 

283 

11 

469 

11 

M-i5  Rifle 

41 

196 

490 

46 

Staff  Procedures  and  Chain 
of  Command 

174 

9 

559 

32 

Small  Unit  Tactics;  Introduction 

30 

283 

349 

107 

Camouflage,  Cover  and  Concealment 

26 

456 

219 

73 

Table  12  (Continued) 


Where 

used^ 

Subject  area 

Garrison 

Field 

Both 

Never  used 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Problems 

323 

3 

406 

43 

Code  of  Conduct 

163 

38 

503 

73 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Fire 

22 

325 

267 

141 

Small  Unit  Tactics:  Movement 

24 

339 

269 

137 

Theory  and  Dynamics  of  the 

Military  Tecim 

71 

153 

427 

125 

Branches  of  the  Army 

210 

28 

429 

111 

Case  Studies  in  Leadership 

210 

13 

478 

78 

M-60  Machine  Gun 

29 

238 

3B7 

112 

M-203  Grenade  Launcher 

29 

256 

353 

136 

Hand  Grenades/Mines 

24 

287 

308 

154 

Army  Readiness  Program 

263 

13 

341 

149 

Race  Relations 

213 

4 

462 

94 

M-72  LAW 

32 

271 

317 

155 

National  Security  and  the  U.S. 

Defense  Establishment 

351 

15 

236 

176 

Geneva/Hague  Conventions 

166 

83 

359 

170 

Seminar  in  Leadership  and  Management 

367 

10 

242 

155 

Armor  Familiarization 

36 

231 

306 

201 

Artillery/Mortar  Feuniliarization 

33 

280 

244 

221 

Engineer  Tactics  and  Techniques 

59 

188 

286 

242 

Organization  of  the  Army  and  ROTC 

432 

12 

104 

229 

Military  History 

197 

50 

268 

262 

^Figures  represent  frequency  of  responses  in  each  category. 
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Table  13  (Continued) 
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Figures  represent  number  of  respondents  in  each  category. 


subject  areas  should  take  place  on  campus,  at  summer  camp,  or  both.  Re¬ 
spondents'  opinions  were  evenly  divided  for  National  Security  and  the  U.S. 
Defense  Establishment. 

Combining  the  responses  in  the  first  three  categories  in  Table  13  re¬ 
veals  several  other  subject  areas  in  which  the  majority  of  officers  noted 
a  preference  for  training  before  commissioning.  These  areas  are  the  M-60 
Machine  Gun,  the  M-203  Grenade  Launcher,  Hand  Grenades/Mines,  M-60  LAW, 

Armor  Familiarization,  and  Engineer  Tactics  and  Techniques.  Thus,  partici¬ 
pants  viewed  subject  areas  that  provide  general  bc.ckground  knowledge, 
familiarization  of  different  branches,  and  use  of  certain  weapons  as  de¬ 
serving  greater  emphasis  before  rather  than  after  commissioning.  Partici¬ 
pants  perceived  training  in  other  subject  areas  to  be  a  continual  p^-ocess 
beginning  in  college  ROTC  programs  and  proceeding  through  OBC.  Finally, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  officers  felt  that  any  of  the  subject  areas 
were  not  worth  teaching  at  all;  evidently,  all  40  subject  areas  listed 
were  considered  to  be  important. 

Suggestions  for  Training.  Respondents  were  encouraged  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  for  training.  Of  the  more  than  1,200  suggestions  re¬ 
ceived,  many  repeated  the  stibject  areas  listed  in  the  questionnaire.  Tl'iis 
suggests  that  many  officers  felt  strongly  enough  about  the  value  of  these 
training  areas  to  reemphasize  them  in  the  open-ended  portion  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Several  suggestions  were  new,  however,  and  shed  new  perspectives 
on  junior  officer  training  requirements. 

All  training  suggestions  were  combined,  when  feasible,  into  several 
general  categories  described  in  Table  14.  Table  15  shows  the  frequency  of 
suggestions  in  each  category  by  breinch  type.  Officers  continued  to  stress 
soft  skill  areas  such  as  leadership  and  management,  counseling,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  the  officer's  relationship  with  superiors,  subordinates,  and 
civilians.  Respondents  also  frequently  selected  hard  skills,  which  were 
assigned  to  general  categories,  such  as  vehicle  use  and  maintenance,  weapon 
use  and  maintenance,  and  combat  skills.  Training  in  additional  secondary 
duties  was  another  area  that  appears  to  be  neglected  in  officer  training 
programs . 

Finally,  officers  indicated  a  need  for  training  and  education  in  areas 
that  directly  affect  their  lives  and  careers  in  the  military.  For  example, 
several  officers  suggested  that  they  be  given  more  information  on  educational 
and  career  opportunities  available  in  the  Army.  Similarly,  some  officers 
felt  that  they  were  not  adequately  informed  or  prepared  for  the  personal 
adjustments  necessary  in  a  military  environment,  particularly  in  overseas 
assignments. 


DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  the  precommissioning  program  is  to  train  and  develop 
cadets  in  skills  and  knowledges  .that  they  will  be  required  to  perform  as 
Army  officers.  Officer  selection,  training,  and  evaluation  systems  can  be 
effective  only  if  they  accurately  reflect  what  the  junior  officer  must  do 
on  the  job.  Without  first  assessing  job  requirements,  selection  instruments 
and  training  programs  will  fail  to  meet  their  objectives.  In  fact,  one 
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Table  14 


Description  of  Training  Suggestion  Categories 


Standards  of  Conduct — Describes  the  officer's  attitudes  and  appearance. 
Specific  suggestions  include  morality,  ethics,  wearing  and  care  of  the  uni¬ 
form,  and  professionalism. 

Property  Accountability  and  Security — Describes  the  specific  procedures  for 
handling  the  materiel  for  which  the  officer  is  responsible.  Specific  sug¬ 
gestions  include  property  accountability,  document  and  arms  room  security, 
conducting  inventories,  and  writing  reports  of  survey. 

Counseling  and  Personnel — Describes  the  officer's  management  and  counseling 
of  personnel.  Specific  suggestions  include  counseling,  use  of  the  EER  in 
counseling,  motivating  troops,  and  knowledge  of  human  behavior. 

Supply  System — Describes  the  procedures  the  officer  must  follow  to  obtain 
and  dispense  supplies.  Specific  suggestions  include  the  Anriy  Supply  System. 

Vehicle  Use  and  Maintenance — Describes  skills  necessary  to  the  additional 
duty  of  motor  officer  and  more  general  knowledge  of  vehicles.  Specific 
suggestions  include  motor  maintenance .  TAMMS  (The  Army  Motor  Maintenance 
System) ,  and  training  in  defensive  driving. 

Weapon  Use  and  Maintenance — Describes  the  officer's  familiarity  and  ability 
with  weaponry .  especially  weapons  used  in  the  unit.  Specific  suggestions 
include  hands-on  experience  with  the  weapons ,  weapon  maintenance ,  and 
knowledge  of  a  variety  of  specific  weapons. 

Officer's  Relationship  with  Superiors,  Subordinates,  and  Civilians — Describes 
the  officer's  interpersonal  working  relationships  with  superiors,  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  civilians.  Specific  suggestions  include  information  on  the  role 
of  civilians  in  the  military  and  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  an  NCO. 

Career  Development — Refers  to  the  officer's  personal  career  development. 
Specific  suggestions  include  information  on  branch  selection  in  the  Army 
and  the  education  opportunities  available. 

General  Military  Background — Describes  what  the  officer  should  know  about 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense;  and  the  capabilities,  tactics,  and 
weaponry  of  the  allied  forces  and  the  threat  forces.  Also  includes  military 
history. 

Administrative — Describes  the  administrative  functions  of  the  officer. 
Specific  suggestions  include  the  Army  Functional  File  System,  DA  forms, 
and  military  reports. 

Communications  Skills — Describes  the  officer's  correspondence  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills.  Specific  suggestions  include  military  writing  and  correspon¬ 
dence,  briefing,  public  speaking,  and  the  Army  publication  system. 
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Table  14  (Continued) 


Management  Skills — Describes  the  officer's  management  and  leadership  skills. 

Personal  Adjustment  to  Army  Life — Describes  the  officer's  personal  affairs 
as  they  relate  to  livir.rr  in  the  Army,  especially  overseas.  Specific  sug¬ 
gestions  include  foreign  language  training,  personal  finance  counseling, 
and  how  the  Army  affects  the  officer's  family. 

Additional  Duties — Describes  all  duties  an  officer  must  perform  that  do  not 
fall  under  the  description  of  the  primary  duty.  Specific  suggestions  in¬ 
clude  dining  facility  manager,  pay  officer,  motor  officer,  etc. 

Financial  Management — Describes  the  budgeting  and  financing  skills  an  of¬ 
ficer  needs  to  know.  Specific  suggestions  include  accounting  and  budget 
analysis . 

Combat  Skills — Describes  the  warfare  skills  necessary  to  the  officer  in  the 
field.  Specific  suggestions  include  map  reading,  leading  a  convoy,  and 
setting  up  a  bivouac. 

Military  Law  eind  Discipline — Describes  aspects  of  military  law  the  officer 
must  know  to  administer  discipline.  Specific  suggestions  include  the  UCMJ, 
drug  busts,  and  general  knowledge  of  military  law. 


Table  15 


Number  of  Training  Suggestions 


Combat  Combat  Service 

Category  Arms  Support  Support  Total 


General  Military  Background 

41 

49 

13 

103 

Additional  Duties 

35 

37 

25 

97 

Supply  System 

31 

32 

28 

91 

Combat  Skills 

33 

43 

15 

91 

Administration 

27 

31 

32 

90 

Vehicle  Use  and  Maintencince 

39 

35 

16 

90 

Counseling  and  Personnel 

26 

26 

27 

79 

Communications  Skills 

15 

27 

32 

74 

Property  Accountability  and 
Security 

18 

38 

10 

66 

Officer's  Relationship  with 
Superiors,  Subordinates, 
and  Civilians 

13 

25 

13 

51 

Career  Development 

18 

11 

22 

51 

Standards  of  Conduct 

6 

24 

19 

49 

Personal  Adjustment  to  Army 

Life 

13 

14 

17 

44 

Leadership/Management  Skills 

9 

15 

17 

41 

Weapon  Use  and  Maintenance 

18 

6 

14 

38 

Financial  Management 

8 

12 

14 

34 

Military  Law  and  Discipline 

10 

5 

5 

20 

criticism  of  precommissioning  education  from  officers  in  the  field  was  that 
it  had  little  relevance  to  what  was  expected  of  new  lieutenants. 

The  approach  used  in  this  investigation  is  limited  in  the  sense  that 
it  relies  on  the  perceptions  of  officers  and  enlistees.  Thus,  the  accuracy 
of  the  findings  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  these  perceptions.  In  addition, 
the  interviews  and  questionnaires  were  designed  to  collect  information  on 
some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  new  lieutenant's  job,  not  to  gather  task 
lists.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  this  investigation  provide  a  starting 
point  for  determining  what  junior  officers  need  to  knov/. 

The  findings  of  the  three  related  studies  reported  in  this  paper  tended 
to  fall  into  groupings  of  fairly  consistent  themes.  The  most  prevalent  theme 
was  the  importance  of  soft  skills  for  the  new  officer.  Soft  skills  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  described  as  skills  used  to  acconplish  tasks  that  are  not  defined 
in  clear,  precise,  detailed  terms.  Thus,  instead  of  technical  aoilities 
that  adapt  a  set  of  procedures  to  a  particular  problem,  soft  tasks  require 
the  officer's  ability  to  define  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  the  solution. 

Many  problems  described  by  junior  officers  and  validated  by  the  data 
collected  from  the  Training  Requirements  Questionnaire  and  the  TEAR  were 
of  an  interpersonal  and  organizational  nature.  Junior  officers  reported  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  understanding  the  role  and  utilization  of  the  NCO,  communicating 
with  subordinates,  and  establishing  effective  working  relationships  with 
their  superiors.  The  data  obtained  from  this  investigation  also  revealed 
problems  in  the  areas  of  command  and  leadership,  including  unfamiliarity 
with  the  military  and  insufficient  training  in  leadership  and  management 
techniques.  Counseling  and  discipline  problems  also  required  a  greater 
degree  of  soft  skill  expertise  than  many  officers  believed  they  had. 

This  research  is  not  the  first  to  reveal  the  importance  of  soft  skill 
training  in  producing  highly  effective  junior  officers.  Clement  and  Ayers 
(1976)  developed  a  matrix  of  organizational  leadership  dimensions  that  is 
being  used  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  Army  leadership  training  policy.  These  di¬ 
mensions  include  communications,  human  relations,  management  science,  de¬ 
cisionmaking,  planning,  and  ethics.  Similarly,  Olmstead,  Cleary,  Lackey, 
and  Salter  (1973)  identified  a  set  of  leadership  dimensions  that  were  used 
as  the  foundation  for  the  assessment  center  program  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Dimensions  for  this  program  included  social  skills,  communication  skills, 
decisioniiuiking,  adaptability,  administrative  skills,  and  organizational 
leadership.  Klemp,  Munger,  and  Spencer  (1977)  identified  several  leadership 
and  management  competencies  that  distinguish  superior  from  average  U.S. 

Naval  officers.  The  competencies  rev  aled  as  the  result  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  were  counseling  and  advising,  tas  c  achievement,  skillful  use  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  management  control.  Interestingly,  Winter  (1978)  found  that 
these  leadership  and  management  skills  were  more  predictive  than  technical 
skills  in  supervisors'  ratings  of  overall  performance,  even  in  technical 
jobs. 

Another  major  theme  that  emerged  from  this  investigation  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  expectancies  to  officer  job  satisfaction  and  performance.  More 
than  80%  of  the  officers  surveyed  indicated  that  they  had  expected  a  more 
favorable  environment  than  they  had  found  in  the  military .  These  false 
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expectations  often  interfered  with  a  smooth  transition  from  a  college  to  a 
military  environment.  Efforts  to  fcimiliarize  the  cadet  with  the  Army  before 
commissioning  would  help  eliminate  some  of  these  inaccurate  perceptions  and 
thus  make  adjustment  to  Army  life  easier  for  the  new  lieutenant. 

A  third  major  theme  is  that  officers  seemed  to  feel  relatively  well 
trained  in  hard  skill  areas.  Discussion  of  problem  areas  generally  focused 
on  soft  skill  problems,  and  deficiencies  in  hara  skills  were  noted  much  less 
frequently.  A  major  exception  to  this  trend  was  in  the  area  of  secondary 
duties  and  basic  technical  skills,  such  as  map  reading  and  land  navigation. 
Although  tasks  in  hard  skill  areas  produced  fewer  problems  than  did  soft 
skill  tasks,  there  was  no  indication  from  this  study  that  officers  or  their 
subordi-nates  believed  hard  skills  to  be  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  suggested  that  competence  in  hard  skills  gave  the  officer  greater  credi¬ 
bility  with  the  troops  and  thus  enhanced  his  or  her  capacity  to  lead.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  leadership  matrix  and  assessment  dimensions 
discussed  earlier  both  have  technical  skill  categories. 

Perhaps  the  relationship  between  hard  and  soft  skills  can  be  explained 
as  a  two-step  process.  New  lieutenants  first  must  have  technical  competence 
in  many  of  the  tasks  performed  by  their  subordinates.  Without  this  techni¬ 
cal  competence,  officers  would  find  it  difficult  to  train  and  evaluate  their 
subordinates  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  accomplishing  a  mission.  In 
addition,  subordinates  are  not  likely  to  respect  a  technically  incompetent 
leader  nor  be  willing  to  follow  his  or  her  orders  in  life-threatening  situa¬ 
tions.  However,  technical  competence  is  only  one  factor  leading  to  leadership 
effectiveness.  Officers  must  be  motivated  to  accomplish  the  unit's  mission 
and  have  the  leadership  skills  to  motivate  their  subordinates  to  do  the  same. 
For  example,  an  infantry  platoon  leader  may  be  able  to  take  apart  and  put 
back  together  an  M-16  rifle  faster  than  anyone  in  the  platoon.  However, 
this  lieutenant,  if  not  adequately  trained  in  the  critical  soft  skills  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  report,  such  as  communicating  with  subordinates  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  effective  working  relationship  with  the  NCOs,  will  never  win  the  con- 
f j Jence  of  subordinates. 

In  addition  to  revealing  major  problems  encountered  by  junior  officers, 
this  investigation  helped  identify  the  training  strategies  for  preparing 
junior  officers  to  ass^jme  their  leadership  positions.  Interview  comments 
and  questionnaire  data  consistently  indicated  the  importance  of  giving  ROTC 
students  experience  in  interacting  witn  officers  and  enlistees  in  a  military 
environment  prior  to  commissioning.  This  experience  helps  prepare  cadets  by 
giving  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  backgrounds  and  needs  of  the  en¬ 
listee  and  of  their  organizational  relationships  with  NCOs  and  superiors. 
Research  participants  also  stressed  the  importance  of  developing  training 
programs  that  reflect  experiences  that  the  junior  officer  would  later  en¬ 
counter.  For  example,  training  in  counseling  should  include  not  only  the 
textbook  principles  on  how  to  counsel,  but  also  allow  the  cadet  to  practice 
these  principles  in  simulated  military  settings. 

ARI  has  begun  to  move  in  this  direction  with  the  development  of  the  ROTC 
Management  Simulation  Program.  This  modular  instructional  package  provides 
ROTC  cadets  with  the  chance  to  apply  and  develop  basic  management  skills  in 
realistic  simulated  settings.  Other  "hands-on"  training  programs  in  counsel¬ 
ing,  leadership,  and  performance  evaluation  are  expected  in  the  future. 
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These  programs  should  help  cadets  acquire  critical  soft  skills  essential  to 
becoming  effective  leaders. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  have  already  provided  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  those  responsible  for  designing  precommissioning  curriculum. 

TRADOC  is  currently  standardizing  instruction  for  ROTC;  part  of  this  effort 
involves  the  production  of  a  Soldier's  Manual  for  Officer  Training  (SHOT) 
and  a  standard  list  of  core  subjects  and  tasks  to  be  taught  in  ROTC.  The 
first  draft  of  the  SMOT  did  not  include  many  of  the  soft  skill  areas  identi¬ 
fied  in  this  investigation  as  critical  to  effective  junior  officer  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  plans  are  underway  to  expand  the  SMOT  to  include  many  of  these 
a.eas.  The  result  should  be  a  training  program  that  more  closely  matches 
job  requirements  and  that  is  thus  more  likely  to  produce  effective  junior 
officers. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SAMPLE  OF  COMMENTS  FROM  FIELD  INTERVIEWS 


I.  JUNIOR  OFFICER/SUPERIOR  RELATIONSHIP 

Frequently  the  second  lieutenants  are  protected  by  superiors  so  they  don't 
make  mistakes;  thus,  they  don't  gain  experience.  Superiors  will  allow  "valid 
training  errors"  but  not  "gross  ignorance"  or  repeated  mistakes.  It's  hard 
to  establish  a  relationship  with  the  company  commander.  Commander  should 
guide  you. 

The  battery  commander  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  success  of  the  new 
lieutenant  by  making  the  lieutenant  aware  of  potential  problems.  It  is  help¬ 
ful  to  a  lieutenant  if  the  battery  commander  takes  a  personal  interest  in  him. 

Some  second  lieutenants  can  ask  their  commanders  questions,  but  others  can't 
let  their  commanders  know  that  they  don't  know.  It  depends  on  the  two 
personalities. 


II.  JUNIOR  OFFICER/NCO  RELATIONSHIP 


% 


I 
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Guys  don't  realize  the  experience  an  NCO  has.  The  lieutenant  who  thinks  he 
knows  everything  doesn't  get  the  benefit  of  the  NCO’s  knowledge. 

If  you  get  a  new  lieutenant  in  and  he's  got  a  good  platoon  sergeant  he's 
going  to  want  that  lieutenant  to  be  the  best  platoon  leader  in  the  outfit 
and  teach  him.  It's  the  platoon  sergeants  and  the  squad  leaders  that  make 
or  break  the  platoon  leaders. 

Well,  it  is  their  way  of  thinking  and  also  their  language.  "Language”  may 
seem  a  little  "off,"  but  you  take  somebody  who  had  been  in  the  NCO  Corps  for 
a  long  time  and  their  language  is  totally  different.  I  don't  mean  profanity. 
But  right  there  you  are  going  to  have  a  difference  in  communicating.  Maybe 
the  NCO  has  been  in  the  swamps  for  5,  10,  or  15  years.  You  have  to  remember 
that  little  boy  was  jumping  in  the  creek  when  I  came  into  the  world. 

Many  times  you  get  out  in  a  unit  and  expect  a  good  E-7  to  help  you  out  with 
equipment  and  people  problems — but  you  don't  get  one,  many  are  incompetent. 
You  he  /e  to  pick  it  up  yourself. 

First  6  months  an  NCO  can  run  a  new  lieutenant  ragged  by  playing  practical 
jokes.  This  stops  once  the  lieutenant  earns  the  respect  of  the  NCO. 


^This  appendix  contains  selected  quotes  from  more  than  50  hours  of  interviews 
with  junior  officers,  NCOs,  and  enlistees  from  seven  U.S.  Army  installations. 
The  comments  are  arranged  according  to  the  major  problem  areas  identified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  report.  ^  '  ■  - 
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This  is  one  of  my  pet  peeves,  that  the  NCO  Corps  isn't  as  strong  as  it  should 
be,  which  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  Officer  Corps.  The  reason  is  that 
the  most  inej^ierienced  people  in  the  world  are  the  second  lieutenants,  the 
ones  who  are  supposed  to  keep  the  NCCs  shaped  up. 


III.  JUNIOR  OEFICER/ENLISTEE  RELATIONSHIP 

Some  new  lieutenants  were  good  at  little  stuff  as  long  as  it  was  in  the 
office — when  they  had  to  communicate  with  troops  they  lost  credibility  and 
went  downhill. 

One  big  problem  was  being  the  same  age  or  younger  than  even  most  of  the  en¬ 
listed  people.  While  wearing  the  rank,  it  was  a  challenge  to  exhibit  a 
"greate”  knowledge"  of  many  things — as  was  expected  by  the  subordinates  of 
a  superior. 

When  a  second  lieutenant  doesn't  know  about  equipment  "it  becomes  a  standing 
joke,  how  to  fool  the  officer."  One  lieutenant  couldn't  supervise  weapons 
maintenance  well  until  he'd  been  there  6  months. 

Lieutenants  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  troops — school  book  solutions  don't 
help  because  often  the  situation  in  thp  book  doesn't  apply.  You  can't  be 
exposed  to  real  live  troops  in  ROTC. 

Before  you  get  to  troop  level,  you're  working  with  peers  in  a  school  environ¬ 
ment.  In  the  unit,  you're  talking  above  the  soldiers,  not  communicating  with 
them.  You  don't  understand  their  background  unless  you  were  a  laborer  in 
(.'’"ilian  life. 

It  takes  a  second  lieutenant  a  long  time  to  learn  ho^f  to  handle  an  enlisted 
man.  The  problem  is  due  to  different  class  backgrounds.  It's  hard  for 
lieutenants  to  relate  to  enlisted  men. 

You  can't  come  in  and  just  tell  a  soldier  what  to  do.  It's  ingrained  in  new 
soldiers  that  they  have  their  rights.  You  just  can't  tell  a  soldier  what  to 
do — you  can't  be  wishy-washy  or  take  a  vote — but  no  more  blind  obedience 
to  authority. 


IV.  DISCIPLINE 

Nothing  I  had  ever  seen  had  given  me  any  idea  on  how  to  handle  a  situation 
in  which  you  have  five  guys  in  a  room  and  you're  trying  to  do  a  legal  search 
and  seizure.  You  have  got  to  keep  everything  legitimate  so  you  don't  lose 
your  case.  We  have  some  cases  where  the  MPs  would  come  out  and  bust  some 
guy  for  having  a  plant  in  the  room  that  wasn't  marijuana. 

Second  lieutenant  has  to  know  the  "gray  areas."  Discipline  isn't  black  and 
white.  You  have  to  be  flexible  and  be  able  to  make  value  judgments. 

Well,  as  far  as  troops,  you've  got  troops  who  are  acting  up.  You've  got 

what  we  call  " - House  lawyers"  within  the  billets.  They  do  something 

wrong  and  because  of  little  technicalities,  they  can  get  away  with  it.  You 


could  never  discipline  them  properly  and  they  got  to  be  a  real  problem  with 
other  troops.  They  see  one  guy  getting  over  because  of  technicalities  and 
they  try  something  and  they  aren't  smart  enough  and  they  get  caught. 


V.  COMMAND  AND  LEADERSHIP 

When  you  first  arrive  on  the  job  or  in  the  unit,  you  are  really  messed  up. 

You  got  everything  going  on  upstairs — TAMS,  military  justice,  tactics,  main- 
te‘  ance.  All  of  a  sudden  someone  comes  in  and  says  "Here  are  20-30  people 
you  are  in  charge  of.  If  something  goes  wrong,  I'm  going  to  hang  you  by 
your  toenails."  Usually,  a  kid  doesn't  know  where  to  begin. 

Second  lieutenant  didn't  know  military  customs — supposed  to  act  like  officer 
even  though  he  had  never  been  taught  how.  You  can  really  tell  the  difference 
between  OCS  and  ROTC  graduates,  because  ROTCs  are  lost  when  they  get  on  first 
assignment.  "ROTC  guys  have  no  idea  what  they  are  doing  or  where  they're 
going — that  lasts  a  really  long  time." 

Cadets  should  learn  basic  military  bearing  and  leadership,  "basic  soldiering," 
and  wearing  the  uniform.  All  of  this  greatly  affects  the  troop's  attitude 
toward  the  second  lieutenant.  "You  can  take  a  dude  and  get  him  to  look 
sharp  and  he  will  probably  function  as  a  leader,  but  you  can't  take  a  guy 
who's  a  rag  bag,  even  if  he's  a  genius,  and  get  the  guys  to  respect  him." 

Cadets  never  marched,  wore  brass  backwards,  their  entire  idea  of  drill  and 
ceremony  was  Army  Regulations,  classroom  instruction,  and  nothing  else. 

Lieutenants  are  young — they  don't  have  confidence  to  lead — they  were  never 
challenged  before.  They  will  make  mistakes  and  must  learn  to  live  by  them. 
Guys  come  and  just  do  not  understand  a  leader-follower  relationship.  They 
have  never  been  taught  to  follow  or  lead.  New  lieutenants  think  the  Army 
is  the  ROTC  fraternity. 

Formal  leadership  training  is  poor.  Kohlberg’s  level  of  respon'-ibility  has 
absolutely  no  relevance  to  reality.  I  don't  care  what  level  the  guy  is  work¬ 
ing  on  emotionally — it's  not  my  job — it  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  When  I  give  an  order  I  want  the  order  followed. 

A  young  lieutenant  has  to  have  ability  to  make  a  decision.  He  has  to  be 
positive  and  he  has  to  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with  subordinates. 

If  he  is  lacking  in  any  of  these,  the  unit  will  fall  apart  and  the  lieutenant 
will  be  worthless.  He  must  also  have  courage.  In  Korea,  the  lieutenant  I 
took  over  from  was  replaced  because  he  walked  out  on  the  van  and  hid  in  a 
building  when  North  Korean  aircraft  were  flying  in  South  Korea.  He  was  worth¬ 
less  as  an  asset  to  the  battery. 


VI .  SKILL  DEFICIENCIES 

There  is  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge  with  nuclear  rounds  because  it  is  on 
a  need-to-know  basis — you  rarely  do  it — it  isn't  taught  that  much — half  a 
day  block  of  training  in  OBC. 
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Often  end  up  learning  the  weapons  system  you  are  assigned  to  by  teaching  it 
to  yourself;  "the  school  of  hard  knocks." 

Not  enough  training  for  technical  knowledge — you  have  to  know  enough  to  be 
able  to  check  the  equipment — you  don't  have  to  know  everything — have  to  know 
enough  to  make  sure  NCO,  troops  aren't  bull - . 

When  I  first  went  into  the  Army,  I  was  trained  in  a  c/v  system  but  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  REDEYE  Section  Leader.  I  walked  in  there,  first  thing 
commander  says  is  "you  are  going  to  be  mess  officer."  Commander  didn't  give 

-  about  REDEYE  section.  Fail  one  mess  inspection,  you  could  be  ruined 

as  an  officer.  All  the  training  at  OBC  did  not  do  one  iota  of  good  as  a 
mess  officer. 

We  had  a  mess  sergeant  who  got  busted  a  few  weeks  ago  for  keeping  a  separate 
set  of  mess  account  sheets.  You  had  to  really  know  the  business  in  order  to 
be  able  to  catch  this  guy.  You  have  to  have  e:q)osure  to  the  Army  mess  system. 

OBC  gives  only  an  overview  of  supply  management.  A  lieutenant  has  no  idea 
of  how  the  Army  supply  system  works  until  he  has  experience  with  it. 

One  new  lieutenant  upon  arrival  was  put  in  charge  of  a  terribly  disorganized 
supply  room  with  an  inspection  coming  up  in  1-1/2  weeks — he  flunked  the  in¬ 
spection  and  got  into  trouble. 

The  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  secondary  duties  are  just  toucj-  d  on  in  OBC. 
Security  documents  weren't  touched  on  at  all.  Most  of  your  secondary  duties 
are  just  looked  at.  They  give  you  a  list  and  say  "This  is  morning  report." 
Then  they  show  you  another  slide  and  say  "This  is  something  else."  But  you 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  actually  going  on. 


VII.  COUNSELING 

My  toughest  problem  was  counseling  an  old  warrant  officer  who  had  just  de¬ 
veloped  marital  problems.  I  could  have  been  his  son  and  yet  he  sought  answers 
from  me.  More  counseling  training  would  have  been  helpful. 

An  ROTC  cadet  only  learns  to  give  an-  Article  15  for  punishment.  You  don't 
tell  them  that  there  is  counseling  involved  first,  that  these  guys  are  going 
to  make  mistakes  first.  They  are  managers  of  personnel  and  cour.selors — they 
are  not  taught  this  in  ROTC. 

You  don't  want  to  pass  the  buck  to  Chaplain  in  counseling  or  the  man  will  feel 
that  no  one  cares.  Before  you  can  refer  the  man  to  anyone  else,  you  have  to 
talk  to  him  at  least  to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  It  is  important  to  know  what 
counseling  resources  are  available. 

I  feel  over  50%  of  a  junior  officer's  time  is  spent  in  a  counseling  type 
capacity.  If  he  relates  well  to  his  people  they'll  work  for  him  and  respond 
to  everything  else — maintenance,  standards,  conduct,  etc. 

I  was  totally  unprepared  to  handle  marital  problems,  letters  of  indebtedness, 
and  checkbook  balancing. 
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I  had  to  deal  with  an  NCO  who  beat  his  wife  and  had  a  gun.  I  had  to  go  to 
his  house  and  talk  to  him.  They  gave  us  no  warning  in  ROTC  we  would  be  doing 
this. 

Speaking  of  counseling,  I  would  like  to  bring  up  something  that  I  think  you 
run  into  more  than  drugs.  I  haven't  run  into  a  drug  bust  since  I  have  been 
in  the  service ,  but  I  have  had  to  counsel  a  man  frequently  on  his  duty  per¬ 
formance  and  personal  problems — any  number  of  things. 


VIII .  EXPECTANCIES 

ROTC  should  teach  cadets  to  be  disappointed  in  the  Army. 

Second  lieutenant  e:q)ects  everything  he's  found  in  writing  to  be  true  and  it 
wasn't.  He  has  learned  about  the  ideal  Army,  not  the  one  that  really  exists. 

West  Point  sets  up  a  very  protective,  idealized  Army  image,  the  way  it's  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  It's  a  big  letdown  when  you  go  into  the  Army  and  find  out  that's 
not  the  way  it  is. 

Ycu  e3q>ect  to  be  familiar  with  the  equipment  you  are  going  to  be  working 
with  when  you  get  out  of  OBC;  many  times  you  are  not. 

Should  expect  to  arrive  6; 30  a.m.  and  work  till  8  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
and  on  weekends. 

Army  tells  its  young  officers  that  they  will  have  great  vacations — chances 
to  ski,  everything.  Don't  tell  you  about  long  hours,  discipline  problems, 
etc.  If  the  Army  told  it  like  it  really  is,  95%  would  not  enroll  in  ROTC. 

ROTC  tones  down  the  amount  of  pressure  there  is  in  the  Army,  so  cadets  are 
not  prepared  for  it.  ROTC  doesn't  want  to  lose  students. 

Officers  expect  Army  to  be  like  ROTC  fraternity  where  everyone  is  close  and 
buddy-buddy — no  rank  structure;  they  get  into  the  Army,  there  is  formal  rank 
structure  and  they  have  trouble. 

Enlisted  personnel  quality  was  considerably  lower  than  what  I  was  led  to 
believe. 

Lieutenants  expected  competent  NCOS — those  who  could  do  their  jobs  well. 

They  ended  up  with  guys  who  could  not  do  their  jobs  and  had  to  fire  them. 

IX.  TRAINING  SUGGESTIONS 

Learned  a  lot  of  straight-leg  infantry  tactics,  division  and  brigade  tactics 
that  don't  apply  to  what  a  second  lieutenant  has  to  do  at  all  unless  they 
are  in  infantry. 

Thinking  back  to  what  the  basic  class  taught  and  what  the  ROTC  class  taught, 

I  don't  really  think  it  prepared  me.  I  don't  think  it  really  could  because 
there  are  just  too  many  types  of  jobs  around.  If  you  had  to  co  through  ROTC 
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and  Basic  and  learn  about  all  the  different  kinds  of  jobs  you  coul>'  ‘•'t.  'd 
still  be  in  school. 

Situational  leadership  is  needed,  how  you  handle  NCOs  if  they  are  n.it  rr'infr 
their  jobs,  etc.  You  can  read  manuals  and  learn  skills  when  you  get  to  tiie 
unit,  but  you  must  have  a  pretty  solid  base  in  leadership  before  you  get 
there . 

Problems  in  small  unit  leadership  training  are  great  and  fantastic.  It  gives 
you  situational  problems  which  are  really  helpful. 

ROTC  should  expose  cadets  to  more  stress  and  pressure  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Army. 

The  one  thing  I  thought  I  learned  the  most  from  was  the  cadet  troop-leading 
experience  at  AOT  where  you  go  out  with  the  iinit  for  a  month.  I  was  working 
where  my  peers  were  actually  helping  me  out,  and  wasn't  in  some  stupid  class¬ 
room.  It  is  a  situation  where  you  have  to  solve  all  your  own  problems.  If 
you  blew  it,  it  was  all  right — because  you  are  there  to  learn. 

It  would  be  better  if  you  find  out  branch  assignment  and  then  emphasize  that 
branch  in  the  last  semester  or  last  two  quarters  of  ROTC. 

Lieutenants  should  be  taught  to  teach.  That's  what  they  will  do  their  whole 
careers , 

All  ROTC  students  should  have  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  management.  A 
covmseling  course  would  also  help. 


1 
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APPENDIX  B 

OFFtCER  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

OFFICER  VERSION 


PT  5242 
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C  ATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

_  15  CSC  5S2ai 

TIT,  c  1^0.. 

PT  52^2,  Officer  Tratninc  Renulrements  Questicnnalre  -  Off. 

I  AoTMORITV  —  - - - - - - - - 


PRESCRIBING  DIRBCTIVE 

AR  70-1 


_  10  use  Sec  4503 


2  principal  PORPOSEIS)  - - - - - - — - - - - 

The  data  collected  with  the  attached  form  are  to  be  used  for  research 
purposes  only. 


3  ROUTINE  USES 


This  is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed  by 
the  u . S .  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to  its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-1.  When  identifiers 
(name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  they  are  to  be  used  for 
administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only.  Full  confidentiality 
of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  processing  of  these  data. 


4  mandatory  or  voluntary  DISCLOSURE  AND  ERFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  NOT  PROVIDING  INFORMATION 

'  Your  participation  In  this  research  is  strictly  voluntary.  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  information  in  the  interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals  for  not  providing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so  desired. 


FORM 


DA  Form  4368— R,  1  Miy  7S 


PrivBcy  Act  Stitenunt  •  28  Sep  75 
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II-  Problem  Areas 


Instructions ;  This  section  of  the  survey  is  designed  to  find  out  about 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  newly  commissioned  junior  offi¬ 
cer.  Please  rate  each  item  on  the  three  following  dimensions;  each 
dimension  should  be  given  a  separate  rating  on  a  5-point  scale,  as 
explained  in  the  block  below: 


Dimension  1  From  the  following  scale,  place  the  r  -'ber  that  best  depicts  the  extent  of  your  own 
experience  with  the  problem  beside  the  blank  labele,  .  ou  experienced." 

1  2  3  4  5 

never  experienced  experienced  problem  experienced  problem  to 

to  a  moderate  extent  a  large  extent 

Dimension  2:  From  the  following  scale,  place  the  number  that  best  depicts  how  widespread 
the  problem  is  among  your  peers  beside  the  blank  labeled  "widespread."  Peers  are  defined  as 
those  officers  with  whom  you  interact  -egularly  and  who  hold  the  same  rank  as  you. 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  widespread  moderately  widespread  very  widespread 

Dimension  3'  From  the  following  scale,  place  the  number  that  best  indicates  how  important  the 
problem  is  in  terms  of  lOb  performance  and  leadership  effectiveness,  beside  the  blank  labeled 
"importance." 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  important  moderately  important  very  important 


PROBLEM  AREA  ITEMS  (Remember  to  rate  on  appropriate  scale  described  above) 

1.  Junior  officers  avoid  seeking  advice  from  their  superiors. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

2.  The  new  lieutenant  does  not  have  a  supportive  immediate  superior  to 
assist  him  on  his  first  tour  of  duty. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

3.  The  junior  lieutenant  is  unable  to  rely  on  his  NCO  for  his  job  re¬ 
lated  guidance. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

4.  Junior  officers  don't  want  to  admit  their  lack  of  knowledge  or 
expertise,  thus  alienating  the  NCO. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

5.  Low  quality  enlisted  soldiers  make  your  job  more  difficult . 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  it  jortance  _ 

6.  Differences  in  attitude  and  background  between  you  and  the  average 
enlisted  soldier  which  interfere  with  effective  communication. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  Importance  _ 

7.  Insufficient  training  in  leadership  skills  prior  to  duty  assign¬ 
ment. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  ■  - 


Dimension  1 ,  From  the  following  scale,  olace  the  number  that  best  depicts  the  extent  of  your  own 
experience  with  the  problem  beside  the  blank  labeled  "you  experienced." 

1  2  3  4  5 

never  experienced  experienced  problem  experienced  problem  to  a 

to  a  moderate  extent  large  extent 

Dimension  2'  From  the  following  scale,  place  the  number  that  best  depicts  how  widespread  the 
problem  is  among  your  peers  beside  the  blank  labeled  "widespread  "  Peers  are  defined  as  those 
officers  with  whom  you  interact  regularly  and  who  hold  the  same  rank  as  you 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  widespread  moderately  widespread  very  widespread 

Dimension  3'  From  the  following  scale,  place  the  number  that  best  indicates  how  important  the 
problem  is  in  ter  ns  of  |0b  performance  and  leadership  effectiveness,  beside  the  blank  labeled 


'importance.'* 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

not  important 

moderately  important 

very  important 

8.  New  lieutenants  are  given  insufficient  training  in  the  application  of 
military  law  and  regulations  in  situations  such  as  drug  busts  or 
instituting  Article  15. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

9.  The  new  lieutentant  is  not  adequately  trained  in  his  primary  duty, 

(e.  g.,  a  typical  primary  duty  for  a  field  artillery  lieutenant  might 
be  a  Forward  Observer). 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

10.  The  new  lieutenant  is  overburdened  with  secondary  duties. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

11.  Junior  officers  are  lacking  the  necessary  skills  and  techniques 
needed  to  effectively  counsel  subordinates  on  job  related  matters. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 

12.  Junior  officers  are  lacking  the  necessary  skills  and  t,:chniques 
needed  to  effectively  counsel  subordinates  on  person. ..  matters. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  Importance  _ 

13.  New  officers  place  too  much  reliance  on  formal  discipline  procedures, 

you  experienced  _  widespread  ____  importance  _ 

14.  New  lieutenants  are  unwilling  to  make  decisions  and  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  Importance  _ 

15.  New  lieutenants  are  hesitant  to  exercise  authority  over  their 
subordinates. 

you  experienced  _  widespread  _  importance  _ 
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16.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  three  most  important  secondary  duties 
assigned  to  a  new  lieutenant? 


17.  Indicate  how  frequently  you  have  had  to  counsel  your  subordinates 
in  the  areas  listed  below.  Place  a  numerical  rating  next  to  each 
area  using  the  following  scale: 


1  2 
infrequently 

a.  drug  and  alcohol 

b.  job  performance 

c.  family  problems 


sometimes 


very  frequently 


d.  other  (please  specify) 

(1) _ 

(2)  _ 


III.  Expectancies  (Pleaje  check  your  answer  for  eacu  item  below): 

1.  Paring  your  pre-commissioning  education  and  OBC  training,  you 

probably  acquired  a  set  of  expectations  as  to  what  Army  life  would 
be  like.  After  assignment  to  your  first  unit,  did  you  find  any 
major  discrepancies  between  what  you  expected  of  Army  life  and  what 
Army  life  was  really  like: 


_  Yes,  there  vere  many  discrepancies 

_  Yes.  there  were  a  few  discrepancies 

_  No,  Army  life  was  what  I  expected. 

2.  Immediately  prior  to  arrival  at  your  first  unit,  did  you  expect  to: 

a.  Work  long  hours  and  on  weekends?  Yes  _  No  _ 

b.  Possess  the  technical  skills  necessary  to  perform  your  job 

effectively?  Yes  _  No  _ 

c.  Be  familiar  with  the  equipment  you  needed  to  use  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  your  job?  Yes  _  No  _ 


IV.  Skills  and  Duties 


Instructions:  Below  is  a  list  of  specif i;  skills  or  tasks  which  require 
a  set  of  skills  which  the  new  lieutenant  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  important  it  is  for  the  lieutenant  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  these  tasks  or  skills  successfully.  Please  rate  each  of 
the  tasks  or  duties  using  the  following  scale. 

2  3  4  5 
not  important  moderately  important  very  important 

In  addition,  please  indicate  where  you  think  the  skills  should  be  taught. 
If  you  think  they  should  be  taught  at  the  precommissloning  level,  place 
the  letters  "PC"  in  the  "Where  Taught"  column.  If  you  think  they  should 
be  taught  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course,  use  the  letters  ''OBC"  to  indicate 
this  preference.  If  you  think  the  skills  should  be  taught  on  the  job, 
use  the  letters  "OJT." 

Importance  Where  taught 


map  reading,  land  navigation  and  terrain 
appreciation 

first  aid 

using  Army  forms 

standards  of  conduct  and  dress 

drill  and  ceremo.iy 

general  knowledge  of  weapons 

security  procedures 

tact ics 


giving  orders 

handling  survey  and  reports 

acting  as  a  mess  officer 

acting  as  a  supply  officer 

acting  as  a  maintenance/motor 
officer 

time  management 
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Lis-L  other  skil]  ;;•  or  dutie.3'  you  consider  important  for  the  young 
lieutenant  to  know.  Use  the  same  rating  system  as  above- 

importance  Ivhere  taught 


Suggestions  foe  Training 


I nstructi ons ;  Based  on  cur  interviews  in  the  field,  we  have  gathered 
together  sevoial  suggestions  for  training  that  might  better  prepare 
new  lieutenants  for  their  first  duty  assignment  as  wr-ll  as  subsequent 
assignments.  Please  indicate  >  what  extent  you  think  each  of  these 
training  suggestions  would  contribute  to  a  nev?  lieutenant's  overall 
effectiveness.  Use  the  scale  below  for  rating  each  training  suggestion. 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  at  all  moderately  very 

valuable  valuable  valuable 

How  valuable 


More  emphasis  on  physical  training 

Realistic  stress  in  training 

Introduction  to  all  branches 

Use  of  KCO's  in  training 

More  emphasis  on  ceremony  and  drill 

More  discipline  in  precommissioning 
training 

"In-the-f ieli.’"  preccimnissioning  leadership  training  (AOT) 
Tiitining  in  counseling 

Learning  about  secondary  duties  before  arrival  on  the  job 

More  complete  introduction  to  selected  or  assigned  branch 
In  fourth  year  of  precora'.issioning  program 

Better  leadership  training 

OTHER  SUGGESi'IONS:  _ 


78:5242 


OFFICER  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ENLISTED  VERSION 


Not  to  be  shown  to  uneothorizea  persons 
Not  to  be  reproduced  In  any  form 
without  the  specific  permission  of  the 
TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR,  ARMY  RESEARCH  INSTiT'JTE 
FOR  THE  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


PT  5241 


I 

£ 
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DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

(S  L  S.C.  SS2a) 


riVLt  OF  FORM 


PT  5241,  Officer  Trainln;;  Requirements  Questionnaire  -  Enl, 


1  aotmoritv 


PK?SCRIfllNG  OineCTiVE 

AR  70-1 


_  10  use  Sec  4503 


2  PRINCIPAL  PURPCSE(S)  - - "  — - - - - 

The  data  collected  with  the  attached  form  are  to  be  used  for  research 
purposes  only. 


3  ROUTINE  OSES  "  — . .  '  . 

This  is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to  its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-1.  When  identifiers 
(name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  they  are  to  be  used  for 
administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only.  Ful]  confidentiality 
of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  processing  of  these  data. 


4  mandatory  or  voluntary  disclosure  and  effect  on  individual  not  providing  information 

Your  participation  in  this  research  is  strictly  voluntary.  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  Information  in  the  interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals  for  not  providing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so  desired. 


form 


da  Form  4368-R.  1  Mr/  76 


Privacy  Act  Statamant  •  2S  Sap  75 
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OFFICER  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Enlisted  Version 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
Is  engaged  In  a  project  designed  to  obtain  Information  to  make  sure  that 
new  officers  are  well  trained  before  they  are  assigned  to  their  first 
Army  job.  Some  problem,  areas  and  skill  needs  have  been  Identified  In 
Interviews  with  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  In  the  fleJ  '•  We  now 
would  like  to  obtain  your  views. 

General  Instructions;  Please  answer  all  of  the  questions  below.  Feel 
free  to  provide  additional  comments  where  appropriate.  Do  not  place  your 
name  on  this  survey. 

I.  Background  Information 


1 .  Rank :  _ 

2.  Years  of  service:  _ 

3.  Branch:  _ 

4.  Duty  MOS:  (number  and  title) 

5.  Sex:  Male  _  Female 

6.  Age:  _ 

7.  Race  _ 
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II.  Problem  Areas 


Instructions ;  We  have  listed  a  number  of  problem  areas  that  new  lieu¬ 
tenants  may  face  when  they  first  arrive  on  the  job.  Please  rate  each 
problem  area  on  the  dimensions  contained  in  the  box  below: 


Oirrention  1 How  widespread  is  the  problem  among  new  lieutenant:..  Use  the  scale  below  w^en  rating 
each  problem  area  of  this  dimension,  p'acing  your  answer  in  the  blank  labeled  "widespread.' 


not  widespread 


3  4 

moderately  widespread 


very  widespread 


Dimension  2:  How  important  is  this  problem  in  terms  of  interfering  with  the  lieutenant's  job 
performance  and/or  effectiveness  as  a  leader.  Use  the  'cale  below  when  rating  each  item  on 
this  dimension,  placing  your  answer  in  the  blask  labeled  "importance." 


not  important 


moderately  important 


very  important 


PROBLEM  AREA  ITEMS  (Remember  to  rate  on  appropriate  scale  described  in 
the  box  above). 

1.  Junior  officers  avoid  seeking  advice  from  their  superiors. 


widespread 


importance 


2.  Ihe  new  lieutenant  does  not  have  a  supportive  immediate  superior  to 
assist  him  on  his  first  tour  of  duty. 


widespread 


importance 


3.  Junior  officers  are  unable  to  rely  on  their  NCO  for  job-related 
guidance . 

widespread  importance  _ 

4.  Junior  officers  don't  want  to  admit  their  lack  of  knowledge  or 
expertise . 


widespread 


importance 


5.  Differences  in  attitude  and  background  between  the  officer  and  the 
enlisted  soldier  interfere  with  effective  rommunication. 


widespread 


Importance 


The  new  lieutenant  is  insufficiently  trained  in  leadership  skills 
prior  to  new  duty  assignment. 


widespread 


importance 


7.  New  lieutenants  are  given  insufficient  training  in  the  application  of 
military  law  and  regulations  in  situations  such  as  drug  busts  or 
instituting  Article  15. 


widespread 


importance 
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Dimension  1:  How  widespread  is  the  problem  among  new  lieutenants.  Use  the  scale  below  when 
rating  each  problem  area  on  this  dimension,  placing  your  answer  in  the  blank  labeled  "widespread.*' 


1  2  3  4  5 

not  widespread  moderately  very  widespread 

widespread 

Dimension  2:  How  important  is  this  problem  in  lerms  of  interfering  with  the  lieutenant's  job 
performance  and/or  effectiveness  as  a  leader.  Use  the  scale  below  when  rating  each  item  on 
this  dimension,  placing  your  answer  in  the  blank  labeled  "importance." 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  important  moderately  important  very  important 


8.  The  new  lieutenant  is  not  adequately  trained  in  his  primary  duty, 
(e.g.,  a  typical  primary  duty  for  a  field  artillery  lieutenant 
might  be  a  Forward  Observer). 

widespread  _  importance  _ 

9.  The  new  lleutentant  is  overburdened  with  extra  secondary  duties, 

widespread  _  Importance  _ 

10.  Young  lieutenants  lack  the  necessary  skills  and  techniques  needed  to 

effectively  counsel  subordinates  on  job  related  matters. 

widespread  _  importance  _ 

11.  Young  lieutenants  lack  the  necessary  skills  and  techniques  needed  to 
effectively  counsel  subordinates  on  personal  matters. 

widespread  _  importance  _ 

12.  New  officers  place  too  much  reliance  on  formal  discipline  procedures, 

widespread  _  importance  _ 

13.  New  lieutenants  are  unwilling  to  make  decisions  and  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them. 

widespread  _  importance  _ 

14.  New  lieutenants  hesitate  tc  exercise  authority  over  their  subordi¬ 
nates. 


widespread 


Importance 


III.  Skills  and  Duties 


Instructions;  Below  is  a  list  of  specific  skills  or  tasks  which  require 
.  ‘sftt  of  skills  which  the  new  lieutenant  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

We  would  like  to  know  how  important  it  is  for  the  lieutentant  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  these  tasks  or  skills  successfully.  Please  rate  each  of  the 
tasks  or  duties  using  the  following  scale: 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  important  moderately  important  very  Important 

Importance 


map  reading,  land  navigation  and  terrain  appreciation 

first  aid 

using  Army  forms 

standards  of  conduct  and  dress 

drill  and  ceremony 

general  knowledge  of  weapons 

security  procedures 

tactics 

giving  orders 

handling  survey  and  reports 

acting  as  a  mess  officer 

acting  as  a  supply  officer 

acting  as  a  maintenance/motor  officer 

time  management 


2.  List  other  skills  or  duties  you  consider  Important  for  the  new 
lieutenant  to  know.  Use  the  same  rating  system  as  above. 

Importance 
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appendix  c 


TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  APPRAISAL  REVIEW 


PTSJSSo 
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DATA  REQU:R£D  BY  THE  ?R!VAC'^  ACT  Of 

(5  use  552a» 

^VtlE  OF  FORM  ~  ■  “  -  -  j  ?P£Scl^le-|^^G"0*^EC  ri  V£ 

PT  52553,  Training  &  Education  Appraisal  Review.  I  :  AR  70-i 

t  authority 

_ 10  use  Sec  4503 _ 

2  PRINCIPAL  Puni»ose(S) 

The  data  collected  with  the  attached  forni  are  to  ased  for  research 
purposes  only. 

i 

i 

i 

I  3  ROUTINE  USES  ~  — — 

I  This  is  an  experimental  personnel  daca  collection  feXTa  developed  by 

1  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  ari  Social  Sciences 

j  pursuant  to  its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-i.  '.vhen  identifiers 

I  (name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  I'ley  are  to  be  used  for 

administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  omy.  i'ull  confidentiality 
I  of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  orncessiac  /f  these  data.- 

I 

I 

?  I 

!  ! 

?  I 


I 


< 

I 


4  mandatory  or  voluntary  disclosure  and  effect  on  individual  not  PnoVIDING  IN'ORMATION 

Your  participation  in  this  research  is  strictly  voluntary.  Ir4dividuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  informacion  in  the  interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals  for  not  providing 
ail  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so  desired. 

FORM _ Pfivacy  Act  Statnmant  •  26  Sop  75  j 

"oA  Form  4368-R,  1  May  75 
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I.  Introduction  and  Purpose:  Tlie  Training  and  Education  Anoraiu.-.l 
Review  (TEAR)  is  a  research  instrument  developed  and  clistribulsd  ly  the 
U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI).  ARI  conducts  research  in  personnel  and  manpouar,  training  dueicef;: 
and  simulation,  and  human  factors  in  training  and  opera tionai  systemP; 
pursuant  to  its  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  7i.;- 1 .  'Jlir;'  ITAR  ic  ies^gaed 
to  obtain  Information  for  research  on  pre-commissJoning  tralnirp . 
Specifically,  it  asks  for  opinions  on  the  va,,.v;e  of  precommJ ssioning 
education.  These  opinions  will  play  a  part  in  helping  to  determine  rhe 

ffectiveness  of  various  pre-commissioning  curricula  in  preparing  offi¬ 
cers  for  duty  assignments  early  in  their  military  careers. 

II.  Instructions:  The  Training  and  Education  Appraisal  ileview  (TEA?.)  is 
divided  into  two  booklets.  Booklet  I,  the  booklet  you  are  now  readiiig; 
gives  you  Instructions  on  hew  to  provide  important  background  infor¬ 
mation.  Complete  Booklet  I  before  going  on  to  Booklet  11. 

Make  no  marks  in  either  booklet.  All  responses  are  to  be  made  on  tnc 
accompanying  ARI  answer  sheet  (Form  PT  5207),  according  to  the  specific 
directions  below.  Use  a  (/2  pencil.  Make  marks  heavy  and  black,  idake 
all  erasures  complete. 

III.  Background  Information:  Turn  your  answer  sheet  to  SIDE  2  (Sides  are 
identified  in  the  margin).  Your  answer  sheet . should  be  placed  so  that 
the  ARI  symbol  is  at  the  right.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  ->0  num¬ 
bered  columns  on  the  top  right  hand  portion  of  your  answer  sheet.  Vou 
will  use  only  the  first  22  of  these  columns.  Fill  these  columns  ns 
follows : 


COLUMN  1:  Write  a  ”0”  if  you  are  a  male,  and  "1"  if  you  are  a 
female,  in  the  box  and  then  darken  in  the  appropriate  space  below  your 
response.  For  example,  if  you  are  a  male,  write  the  number  "0"  in  the 
box  just  below  the  number  1,  then  darken  in  the  space  marked  “O". 

COLUMN  2:  Leave  blank, 

COLUMNS  3  &  4:  Indicate  the  year  you  grad'jated  from  your  pre- 
commissioning  program.  For  example,  if  you  graduated  in  1972,  write  a 
"7"  in  the  box  below  the  number  3  and  a  "2"  in  the  box  he.l  ow  the  number 
4.  Then  darken  the  appropriate  spaces. 

COLUMN  5:  Leave  blank. 

COLUMNS  6-9:  Enter  the  four  digit  code  of  the  institutiori  av. 

which  you  received  your  precommissioning  training  and  write  in  the  code 
in  the  four  boxes.  Then  darken  the  appropriate  spaces.  Appendix  A  con¬ 
tains  the  list  of  college  and  university  codes.  If  for  some  reason  yOvir 
institution  is  not  listed,  leave  columns  6-9  blank. 

COLUMN  10:  Leave  blank. 
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COLUMNS  11  &  12:  Enter  the  two  digit  code  of  the  Officer  Basic 
Course  which  you  attended  and  then  darken  the  appropriate  spaces. 
Appendix  B  contains  a  list  of  these  codes. 

COLUMN  13:  Leave  blank, 

COLUMNS  14  &  16:  Enter  the  code  of  the  specialty  in  which  you 
are  presently  assigned,  then  darken  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  Appendix 
C  contains  the  list  of  these  codes. 

COLUMN  17:  Leave  blank. 

COLUMN  18:  Enter  your  rank  according  to  the  following  code: 
1  =  2nd  LT;  2  *  1st  LT;  3  *  CPT;  4  =  MAJ;  5  =  LTC;  6  =  COL.  Darken 
in  the  appropriate  space. 

COLUMN  19:  Leave  blank. 

COLUMNS  20-22:  Enter  the  number  of  months  you  have  been  on 
active  duty  and  darken  the  appropriate  spaces.  Use  three  digits,  l.e., 
6  months  would  be  entered  as  ”006". 
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APPENDIX  B 


OFFICER  BRANCH  BASIC  COURSES 
(CODES  FROM  TRADOC  PAM  350-1) 

CODE 


U.  S.  Army  Adjtitant  General  School,  Ft.  Benjaunin  Harrison, 

Indiana  12 

U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas  44 

U.  S.  Army  Armor  School,  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky  17 

U.  S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma  06 

U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School,  Ft.  Hamilton,  New  York  16 

U.  S.  Army  Engineer  School,  Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia  05 

U.  S.  Army  Finance  School,  Ft,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana  14 

U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia  07 

U.  S.  Army  Intelligence  School,  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona 

(Formerly  Ft.  Holabird,  Maryland)  30 

U.  S.  Army  Military  Police  School,  Ft.  Gordon,  Georgia  19 

U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  School,  Aberde=»n  Pioving  C  round, 

Maryland  09 

U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  Ft.  Lee,  Virg^ma  10 

U.  S.  Army  Signal  School,  Ft.  Gordon,  Georgia 

(F  ormerly  Ft,  Monmouth,  New  Jersey)  11 

U.  S.  Army  Southeastern  Signal  School,  Ft.  Gordon,  Georgia  11 

U.  S.  Army  Transportation  School,  Ft.  Eustis,  Virginia  55 

U. S.  Women's  Army  Corps  School,  Ft.  McClellan,  Alabama  35 
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APPENDIX  C 


OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES  FOR  OPMS 


CODE 

014  Air  Defense  Artillery 

076  Armament  Materiel  Management 

012  Armor 

028  Audio-Visral  Instructional  Technology 

071  Aviation  Materiel  Management 

074  Chemical 

043  Club  Management 

025  Combat  Communications -Electronics 

027  Communications -Electronics  Engineering 

072  Communications -Electronics  Materiel  Management 

07c'  Construction  and  Marine  Materiel  Management 

036  Cotinterintelligenco/HUMINT 

037  Cryptology 

021  Engineer 

013  Field  Artillery 

044  Finance 

026  Fixed  Teleccmmunications  Systems 

082  Food  Management 

083  General  Troop  Support  Materiel  Management 

088  Highuray-Rail  Operations 

oil  Infantry 

031  Law  Enforcement 

087  Marine  and  Terminal  Operations 

073  Missile  Materiel  Management 

075  Munitions  Materiel  Management 

042  Personnel  Administration 

081  POL  Management 

035  Tactical/Strategic  Intelligence 

077  Tank/Ground  Mobility  Materiel  Management 

086  Traffic  Management 


TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  APPRAISAl  REVIEW 


Booklet  11 


PT5235  b 
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■3  OOUTINE  uses 

This  is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to  its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-1.  When  identifiers 
(name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  they  are  to  be  used  for 
administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only.  Full  confidentiality 
of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  processing  of  these  data.- 


■'i'  MANDAfbnVWvOl-UNTABY  DISCLOSURE  AND  EFFECT  OH  INOtVIDUAU  NOT  PROVIDING  INFOWMATION 

Your  participation  in  this  research  is  strictly  voluntary.  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  information  in  the  interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals  for  not  providing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so- desired. 


I.  Subject  Area  Evaluation;  Turn  your  answer  sheet  to  SIDE  1.  Place 
your  answer  sheet  so  that  the  ARI  symbol  Is  at  the  top  right.  We  would 
like  you  to  evaluate  the  AO  subject  areas  listed  on  the  following  pages 
on  three  factors:  (1)  Where  the  subject  area  should  be  taught;  (2)  Where 
you  use  the  skills  and  Information  contained  In  the  subject  area;  and  (3) 
How  valtiable  the  subject  area  has  been  for  you  In  the  performance  of  your 
job. 

Next  to  each  subject  area  Is  a  list  of  three  numbers.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  In  parenthesis  following  each  subject  area  corresponds  to  the  number 
on  the  answer  sheet  that  you  are  to  use  In  responding  to  the  first  factor 
(where  taught).  The  second  number  corresponds  to  the  number  on  the 
answer  sheet  you  are  to  use  In  responding  to  the  second  factor  (where 
used).  Lastly,  the  third  number  corresponds  to  the  number  you  should 
use  In  responding  the  last  factor  (value).  Turn  your  answer  sheet  over 
after  you  have  filled  In  the  first  side.  You  will  be  using  the  scales  on 
the  next  page  for  evaluating  the  40  subject  areas  on  the  three  factors. 


After  completing  the  ratings,  please  take  the  time  to  offer  any 
additional  suggestions  on  the  enclosed  separate  form  entitled  "Sug¬ 
gestions."  Return  the  answer  sheet  and  the  suggestion  form  in  the  self 
addressed  envelope  within  three  weeks.  Do  not  send  back  either  booklet. 


II .  Subject  Area  Rating  Scales 


FACTOR  1:  Darken  the  space  next  to  the  appropriate  answer  sheet 

number  Indicating  WHERE  YOU  THINK  THIS  SUBJECT  AREA  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 
Choose  only  one  alternative  using  the  scale  below; 


LOCATION  DARKEN  SPACE 


Should  be  taught  in  precommiss.loning  campus 

programs  only  1 

Should  be  taught  at  precommissioning  summer 

camp  only  2 

Should  be  taught  both  on  campus  and  in  camp  3 

Should  be  taught  only  after  commissioning  4 

Should  be  taught  at  both  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
commissioning  levels  5 

Not  worth  teaching  at  all  6 


FACTOR  2;  Darken  the  space  next  to  the  appropriate  answer  slieet 
number  indicating  WHERE  YOU  USE  THE  SKILLS  AND  INFORMATION  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  SUBJECT  AREA.  Choose  only  one  alternative  using  the  scale  below: 


WHERE  YOU  USE  DARKEN  SPACE 


Garrison  I 
Field  2 
Field  and  Garrison  3 
Never  used  skills  and  information  4 


FACTOR  3;  Darken  the  space  next  to  the  appropriate  answer  sheet 
number  indicating  HOW  VALUABLE  THIS  SUBJECT  AREA  IS  TO  YOU  IN  THE  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  OF  YOUR  JOB  using  the  scale  below: 


VALUE 


DARKEN  SPACE 


Of  no  value  1 
Of  little  value  2 
Below  average  in  value  3 
Average  value  4 
Above  average  in  value  S 
Very  valuable  6 
Extremely  valuable  7 


Note:  It  may  be  helpful  to  tear  this  sheet  out  cf  the  booklet  and  keep 

it  next  to  the  green  answer  sheet  when  rating  the  40  subject  areas. 
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Remember:  First  identification  number  in  paren¬ 
theses  is  for  Factor  1  evaluation;  the  second 
number  is  for  Factor  2  evaluation;  and  the 
third  number  is  for  Factor  3. 


Subject  Areas 


A.  MILITARY  HISTORY  (Use  Answer  Sheet  Numbers  1,  2,  3) 

— Study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Armed  Forces;  relationship 
of  strategy  and  tactics  to  geography,  economics,  sociology  and 
technology  through  the  ages. 

B.  GENEVA/HAGUE  CONVENTIONS  (Numbers  4,  5,  6) 

— International  law  governing  the  conduct  of  war. 

C.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  U.S.  DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT  (Numbers  7,  8,  9) 

D.  ARMY  READINESS  PROGRAM  (Numbers  10,  11,  12) 

E.  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  (Numbers  13',  14,  15) 

F.  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ARMY  (Numbers  16,  17,  18) 

— Introduction  to  the  mission  and  role  of  the  various  branches  in  the 
Army. 

G.  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAINING  (Numbers  19,  20,  21) 

— Skills  needed  for  effective  management  including  fact  finding,  dele¬ 
gation,  decision  making,  planning  and  organizing,  etc. 

H.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  ROTC  (Numbers  22,  23,  24) 

— Emphasis  on  the  local  ROTC  program  and  career  opportunities  for 
ROTC  graduates;  the  military  as  a  profession;  review  of  service 
benefits;  etc. 

I.  MILITARY  TEACHING  PRINCIPLES  (Numbers  25,  26,  27) 

--Fundamentals  of  educational  psychology  applicable  to  stages  of 
instruction;  techniques  used  In  planning,  presenting  and  evaluating 
instruction;  etc. 

J.  MILITARY  JUSTICE  (Numbers  28,  29,  30) 

— Legal  rights;  military  courts;  Article  15;  search;  etc. 

K.  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  (Numbers  31,  32,  33) 

— Application  of  leadership  principles,  stressing  response bllites  of 
the  leader  and  developing  potential  through  planning  and  execution' 
of  practical  exercises. 
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OFFICER-ENLISTED  RELATIONSHIPS  (Numbers  34,  35,  36) 


— Inspect  and  supervise  subordinates;  prepare  and  endorse  EER's; 
familiarity  with  EPMS. 

M.  EQUIPMENT  INSPECTION  AND  SUPERVISION  (Numbers  37,  38,  39) 

N.  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEMS  (Numbers  40,  41,  42) 

O.  RACE  RELATIONS  (Numbers  43,  44,  45) 

P.  COUNSELING  SKILLS  (Numbers  46,  47,  48) 

Q.  STAFF  PROCEDURES  AND  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  (Numbers  49,  50,  51) 

— Field  orders,  staff  functions,  sequence  of  command  and  staff  action, 
training  management. 

R.  ARTILLERY/MORTAR  FAMILIARIZATION  (Numbers  52,"  53,  54) 

S.  CASE  STUDIES  IN  LEADERSHIP  (Numbers  55,  56,  57) 

—Psychological,  physiological,  and  sociological  factors  which  affect 
human  behavior;  individual  and  group  solutions  of  leadership  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  small  units. 

T.  ENGINEER  TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUES  (Numbers  58,  59,  60) 

— Outline  of  organization  and  operation  of  infantry  division  engineer 
battalion.  Means  and  principles  of  signal  communication. 

U.  SEMINAR  IN  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  (Numbers  61,  62,  63) 

— Position  of  the  United  States  in  the  contemporary  world  scene  in 
the  light  of  its  impact  on  leadership  and  management  problems  of 
the  military  service.  Analysis  of  selected  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  problems  involved  in  unit  administration. 

V.  THEORY  AND  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  MILITARY  TEAM  (Numbers  64,  65,  66) 

— Combat  operations  of  the  various  military  teams  with  emphasis  on 
planning  and  coordination  necessary  between  the  elements  of  the 
team. 

W.  CAMOUFLAGE,  COVER  AND  CONCEALMENT  (Numbers  67,  68,  69) 

— Camouflage  and  conceal  self,  equipment  and  defensive  positions, 
clear  fields  of  fire,  etc. 
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LAND  NAVIGATION  (Numbers  70,  71,  72) 


— Lfeteruii.i.a  location  on  the  ground  and  distance  while  moving  between 
two  points;  orient  by  using  terrain  association,  navigate  using 
compass,  etc. 

Y.  MAP  READING  (Numbers  73,  74,  75) 

— Identify  terrain  features,  determine  aerial  coordinates  and  mea¬ 
sure  ground  distances  using  maps,  read  aerial  photographs,  etc. 

M-16  RIFLE  (Numbers  76,  77,  78) 

— Maintenance  and  use  of  the  M-16  Rifle 

A-A,  ?t-60  MACHINE  GUN  (Nuabers  79,.  80,  81) 

— Maintenance  and  use  of  the  M-60  Machine  Gun 

B-B.  M-2Q3  GRENADE  LAOIOIER  vS*«faers  82,  83,  84) 

— Maintenance  and  use  af  tbe  M-203  Greaade  Lasmcher 

C-C.  lf-72  LAW  (Numbers  85,  86,  87) 

— Preparation  and  firing  of  the  ’•-72  LAW 

D-D.  SAND  GREiaDES /MINES  {Numbers  88,  89,  90) 

— Maintenance  mtd  use  of  hand  grenades;  install  and  recover  mines; 
detect  enemy  nisaes. 

E-E.  PHYSICAL  SEADIM^S  (Numbers  91,  92  ,  93) 

— Maintain  individual  fitness  appropriate  to  unit  and  self,  and  lead 
physical  conditioning  exercises. 

F-F.  MILITARY  CDSTOMS,  TRADITIONS  Afg)  CDEgTESY  (Numbers  94,  95,  96) 

— Drill,  manual  of  arms,  wearing  tmifota:,  chain— of-command ,  etc. 

G-G.  FIRST  AID  (Numfeers  97,  98,  99) 

— ^^jpiy  life  savii^  and  first— aM  measures ;  splint  a  fracture; 
perform  mouth- to  ■  mouth  resuscitatfen,  etc  . 

H-H.  SECURITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE  (Numbers  100,  101,  102) 

— Surveillance,  guard  duty,  safegnajcd  classified  information,  etc. 

I-I.  ARMOR  FAMILIAR12ATI(»  (Numbers  103,  104,  105) 
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J-J.  NUCLEAR,  BIOLOGICAL,  CHEMICAL  (Numbers  106,  107,  108) 


— Maintenance  and  use  of  protective  masks;  decontamination  of 
self  and  equipment,  identify  NBC  hazards  and  take  appropriate 
action,  etc. 

K-K.  SMALL  UNIT  TACTICS;  INTRODUCTION  (Numbers , 109,  110,  111) 

— Analysis  of  the  leader’s  role  in  directing  and  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  Individuals  and  small  units  in  the  execution  of 
offensive  and  defensive  tactical  missions. 

L-L.  SMALL  UNIT  TACTICS:  COMMUNICATION  (Numbers  112,  113,  llA) 

— Install  and  operate  field  telephones  and  tactical  f.m.  radios; 
prepare,  transmit  and  receive  radio  messages,  encode  and  decode 
messages,  etc. 

M-M.  SMALL  UNIT  TACTICS;  MOVEMENT  (Numbers  115,  116,  117) 

— Move  under  direct  fire,  supervise  squad  defensive  positions, 
control  fire  team  movement,  etc. 

N-N.  SMALL  UNIT  TACTICS;  FIRE  (Numbers  118,  119,  120) 

— Call  for  and  adjust  fire,  control  rate  and  distribution  of  fire, 
direct  squad  fire  in  the  defensive,  etc. 


DISTRIBUTION 


*» 

6 


AITi'*:  Ah/T-HA-HH 


UAt^C-MSt^-S. 
L»APC-MbP-nt 
UaPC-i-ISP-I  , 


HM 

MM 

KM 


mITw:  aI!>l-otc-m 


MbtlCt 


2 


"S  aMMy  tl^tPAt  OMUl'M  ►'tHbUKHtL  (•I'^lblOW 

m^i>A  AllH;  HMmC 

T  A'./ I  Al.Ct'^  Mfl'j;  uA«1>-MJ 

HU,  ICttIA  ATIU;  A1(.«I-<<P“vj 

nU«  CSMLmCOH  aIN;  1‘ltPCl-M 

MU  )A  MbbtAWCM  aM'J  blUulLb  OH,  ,  t . 

MIlUmwY  UCCUHmIIJNaU  Uf.WLi.UMMri'il  UIV  (t/0>C-MbP-U,  HM  RS^fC  HOf-FHAN  OLllO  I 
hUilA  i)IHtCll‘M»  PLAHb.  MMUoHAMs  mNO  HJLICIES 
OAm>  (mHA  AnII  L) 
mUijA  a  M  H  ;  UAMO-MUH 

muhm  (.Mitf*  mU-ImM  KtbuohOtS  ui.  vcLUKHtN  I  i)IV 
muoA  aIIH!  UAMl-Ibl 

UbA  AV|Alii»N  b'bllf'S  CuMiJ  All^i  UHbAW-^iik 
HACI-  HFLAllO'ib  .00  fuU.»L  Uf-Muti  lUMl  I  y  BHA'^tH 
llbA  AK.iAUCOM  .'Tl'j;  aIFc-uo-AC 

.1t.«.»OUAMlLHS  Ijb  MAHlNt.  (.UNPb  •  I N :  CJOt  MTMI 
Mt.YOOUAHltHb.  Ob  MaIUNc  OOMMb  Allu;  oUuF  mP1-2H 
llS  rtHMy  tUMUKt  aI'.J  bcVtiilM  AMhv 

Ibf  ulvlSlON  M'JO  YT*  rvlLLT  AllfiS  AA^2^“0P^“T 

CMIFF*  bUKvF.Y  b„A'JCH  AIIn;  UA.^t-MbF -at  HOFFMAN  OLUO  IT 

(lS-»  In  |LLL  (OtNOy  Ano  bLOUhllY  rOHhMWH  at(N:  IaUP^-TNG 

MU  IMa.'OC  H'COniCAL  LlOHArty 

mIlIIaoY  UCCOMaUONAL  utVULOHKfNI  UlV  aTIN: 
i^lLllAuY  OCCUHa  I  I  JNaL  UcVCLoHhhM  olv  atin: 

MIuIIAmY  OCCOMA  I  I  JNAL  Ut  Yt-COKHt  Ih  t  OlV  ATTN 
OSa  UH>iNAN<;t  ♦  LO'I'iICAU  OCNIlh  amU  bC^Oul 
HU  lA  I  aNN  FOHClJ*  M,.NAU(-ML0I  OH, 

MU'iA  AITN!  Mtb.i-AlH 
12<0  UbMMt<l'',  HI  b'.lWC  (.r.NltH 
Fit  OL'"JaMIN  M»*MMlSUl4t  IN  AbilO 
lib  1  FC/<CtS  CUM>'«aOU  aFPM  -  UtP  I  Y 
/Th  AHmY  iHAliyloo  COHMamU 

oP'tCloPrtfl.  OF  iMAiNil'to  Ml  In:  MtiU-l 
OlutClOHAIF  OF  WOVIHAI  ULVtuUPMINib  Al'M 
ou,)ahC()M  hAkINF  CuHPb  Ll»'*bOH  orC 
lit ’"aB  I '”1.01  OF  lot  AMMY  ub  AP'"f  INlKLLloFOCt 
HulM  COltF.  HtliMtt)  ACI*y‘T*F.S  OK 

AN'ilbTiiN  AhmY  or.Kjl  uhomn I  I UOAU  t-Tti  F  IVt-NC-bb 
aHlAOb  AlTfi;  I  Ob- I  0 

IIS'!  ruwCtb  COmmaiO 

mm  IHAI-c  aTIn:  lOtHM-lMO-Mt  ll'K.  OHUVHut''lJ  .tv 

Ob  MlLlIaMY  OlblHioT  oF  t(MbM  In.- I  ON  OH  Oh  tuUAL  OPPOWTONiTY 
NAVAl.  (  IVll  iMit  I't  •ibONNt.l  OOMO  bOOIOtKN  FLO  OlV 
Mill  tlAlbOH  OFhlCr. 

nbuCOtl.  aTTNJ  AlEL-tA-t  nOMAU  FMtIOPb 
SACPANt-MlO  ALC/OHCPn 

|NThH”ONiV  bLHl'«'*K  ON  mKHcu  FOwOt-b  ♦  bOt 
(OaSuJ  (H  AFlO  O)  I'tMlIlF  FUM  bCit.vOc  AN.j  ItOHNOLUOY 
OK  OF  NAVAL  MLbLAFCN  aIImF  Cot  Hi>h  (OO,  MAKTIN  a,  TOLLOTT) 

AFmHU/H 


^(OFFMAN  uLDO  1 
HUFFMAN  hLIHj  1 
mOFFMAN  hLUO  I 


LFilL?  OF  blAFF  FoW  PfWbONNtL 


AUM-U 

♦  SLCOKITY  CUmMmNU 


MhoKL/Ab 

Al>4  FOotF  mOHAN  HhbUOHLtb  LAO 
NAVY  PFHbONIlFL  •*  ANN  H  LtN  I  LK 
IiAVY  PhKbUNIJLL  «  ANil  0  V,LN  I  L*' 
liAVT  HlObONOFL  P  ANN  0  CFnILM 
MFC  OF  nAVAL  Mt-itAI-LO 
NFr  OF  NaVAI  KLbtAPtO 


A  I  iFil  Pt 

mMnI  iLOi.F  JuO)  tU‘^UNll  Ut  THOMAS 
ulPtCTOP  OF  PPOOHAMb 
mMNj  ilK  •  rtt  HlMLANO 

HtHbONNiL  **NU  iKAlhlWU  KEbtAHCn  MHOl-HAMb 
MbbI,  oiHtClOK  PfcPb  ♦  iMAiNiNvi  HSCH  PHOGS 


OF  f  OF  NaVAL  Kbf.o  UKumNI^aI  Io'-aL  LF F  tC  I  I  VLNfcSS  PMOt 
NAVaL  AF,MObP“Lt  HtOlLAL  MbCM  L.iO  mIMI  (COUfc  LSI) 

NAVAL  AtPOSF'ALt  MfHlLAL  MbLH  L..0  AlNSUMt.r,  KANGtK  KtStAHCH 
hohFAU  of  naval  PtHbONNtL  bLJhNHFlt  mhvISOM  (PtPS-OH) 
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i  naval  AtKUSPACt  MEDICAL  H:>LH  LAb  AEHJbHACE  DSYCMOLOGY  OEHaKIMENT 
1  USA  THaOUC  SYSIeMS  rtlMALYblb  ACfiVllY  A1TN;  ATaA-TCA 
1  HE AUUUAHTERS*  coast  OUaHU  CMIeE*  HSYCflOLOGlCAL  I^SCH  HR 
1  USA  tN(,INEER  rOROjhAHHiC  LAbb  aFTN;  tTL-TD“S 
i  USA  MOHlLlTY  EUuiaMtNl  H  AND  U  LuhU  AIIm:  UHUmE-TQ 
i  USA  THaINIMG  BUaHJ 

1  USA  MaTERKL  systems  analysis  aUHvITY  AITN:  UHASY-M 
i  NAFEC  human  ENulNttHINij  bhANLn 

1  HArftLI  E-LOLuMbuS  LAbUbArUHltS  IACjICAL  TECHNICAL  OEc 
1  USA  AhCTIC  ILbl  CEn  AMN:  AMS1C.-HL-1s 
1  USA  AHCTIL  TEsI  LEn  AIIN:  Slt«L-RL-Ml 

I  usa  concphts  Analysis  aoly  amns  moca-wg 

i  HO  HHAIR  DIV  Ul-  NEUHOHSTLmIAI-(Y 
i  USACACOA  AT  In!  AT^LLA-CI-a 
1  USaCACOA  aITn!  aI/LCA“Ca 

I  USa  LLtCIWONIc  wAHEaHE  LAb  CHILt-»  INTELLIGENCE  MaTER  OEVEL  ♦  SUPR  OEF 
1  USA  IHOPIC  test  center  aIIN;  TECHNICAL  lIBHAHY 
1  USA  HSCH  UFvEl  ♦  srANUAWUl^A  Uf.-*  u.K. 

I  NAVY  HeHbUNNEL  H^CH  ♦  ULVLL  CFlItH  aITN.  <CUUE  JQT) 

1  USA  NaTICN  HESLaRCH  aNU  ULVELuFMENT  CUMMaNU  chief*  BEHaV  sciences  uTV*  FOOU  SCI  Lab 
1  OAsU*  F  AN(i  E  (t  ANU  Lb)  hILllAKY  AbSl  FOR  TNG  ♦  PERS  TELFiNOL 
1  hOpjA  flTTN;  ua^u"hU  ILIu  h1cBa'<u  t*  HaRT/ELL) 

1  USaaRL  LIhRaRY 

1  HUMaN  RtbUlRCEb  ,HbcH  ORo  (HUMHrtU)  LISRaRY 
1  bEVILLF  HESEAhLh  CURHUHAfluN 

I  USa  THaUUC  bYSltMb  ANALYbib  ALTlVlIy  mITN;  aTaA-SL  (TECH  LIBRARY) 
i  UNIFURmEU  bERVlcrS  unit  of  The  health  bci  UEPARTmENT  of  RbYCHlATRY 
1  USa  COmHuTfR  bYbTEMS  CO.-1Maimu  ^IIn;  command  TECHNICAL  I  IBRaRy 
1  human  hESUI RLtb  kSCm  OhU  IHUHkPU) 

1  HU  1RRU  wtbTtRiV  LlbRAHY 
1  HATTLLI  t  hEHohIa  l.lOK«Hf 

1  RAnu  CORPORaTiUn  mTIN!  C IoRAHY-mAI TlANo 
1  Rand  CuRPORaIIUv  «TIn:  LioHA«f  u 
I  NAFtC  I  IBHAHY,  AnA-Sa 

1  oRUnINijER  LIHRFRY  A(1N:  HUh-os-L  BLOG  1313 
1  CEi'ITeh  foh  naval  analysis 
i  NAVAL  iIEALTh  H^Cm  CtN  lTuhaRy 

1  naval  PtRbONNEL  K  aNU  U  CEN  lU-HaRY  AITns  COoe  V201L 
1  AIR  FORCE  human  RESOURCES  LAB  aITn:  IS^ 

1  HU*  FT.  HUaCHuLjp  aIIn:  Teem  FfF  UIV 

i  USa  ACaUEMY  of  health  SlIeNleS  bllMSON  (  IhHaRY  (UOCUmFNTS) 

1  SCHOOL  UF  systems  aNU  LUolbTKs  aITn;  AFiT/LbCM 

1  ERIC  Processing  mYi!  reff.Rence  tac  ac^uisitiuns  librarian 

i  OEPaRT''’EnT  of  T.it  navy  IkhlNlNG  analysis  aNU  evaluation  gp 

1  national  CfnTeH  for  HEAlTh  SlAfisriCS  AITn;  H»  UUPUY  (PSYCHOLOGICAL  ADVISOR) 

i  USmA  IiEPT  of  OttfAVIuRAL  SCI  ANU  LEAUEHi„lP 

1  OL')  UOmINION  UNIVEhSilT  PeRFOpMawCE  ASSESSMENT  LABORATORY 

1  USA  CUMMANU  ANU  oENEHAL  S I aF F  college  AITN:  LIBRARY 

1  USA  IRanspur I A 1 1  ON  School  usa  ihansp  Tech  InFo  and  rsch  cfn 
1  USA  AUmInCEN  Technical  hesEarlH  bhanCh  lIhRaRy 
I  USA  FIFLu  aRTY  rU  aTTn:  aIZH-aOkI  (^OLSTROM) 

1  naT  CLf  ARINCjHOUSe  F1)R  meNIaL  HrALTH  I NF  u  PaHNLA"N  BLiTG 
1  U  TFXAb  CeN  F  3r  COl-iMijiNlCAl  (Uiv  K^CH 
i  INSTiTiiTe  pOH  UeFENSl  AnAlYSlS 

I  uSm  training  sopp5pr  cenTep  ulYec  sysIlms  Tng  ♦  de'^Icf.s  uINecToraie 

J  aKHHL  TECHHOLOGt  OFC  (h) 

1  RURUUt  UNlV  UtPI  UF  PsYcnOLUGlCAL  bCltNCtS 
1  USa  MOhILITY  EOJ1->MeNT  H  anu  o  CUMMANO  ATTN;  uhomE"^G 
1  HO.  ub^  MLV  Af'N:  anpe-ge 

i  DA  US  eHmY  HETK.<1N1NG  due  ReSaAHCH  ♦  evaluation  dir 
1  HU -lAN  rCSuLRCE  'lAxjAGEMtivI  CtN*  SAN  DlEGU 
i  uSAFa  UErT  of  Lirt  ANO  bEfl  SC  i 


1  US  MILiTaHY  ACMUtMY  tlbhAKY 

1  USA  INieLLIUtiMUt  CtN  ANU  SCH  hFTN;  SCHOOL  LiBHAKY 
i  MA-<INt  CORPS  INSHTUlt 

1  US  COAST  UUARD  IN3  CtN  AFIN:  FUUCATIJNal  SVCS  OtpICtR 
1  USAAVNC  AND  Fit  RJC^tH  At  INI  a1/U-£S 
1  USA  Alp  OtFENSt  SCHOOL  AllNt  aI^A-OT 
I  USaAVNC  ATTNS  aTZU-0 

1  US  MiLllARY  ACADtviY  OF  C  UF  HltilAKY  LtAOtRShiR 
1  US  MILITARY  ACAULMY  OlHLblOR  i,)l-  INST  1  I UT  lONAL  RSCH 
1  USA  Alp  UtFtNSt  SCHOOL  AFIN:  aI^A-CO-MS 
1  USAAOS-LlbRARY-UUCUMLNFS 

1  USA  Alp  UtFF.NSt  dOARU  AFIN;  FlLtS  Rt?OSlTORY 

1  HQ.  USa  StROtANIS  MAJOR  AcaOLmy  AITN:  LEARNING  RESOURCES  CENTER 
1  USA  iNTELLIGfNCt  CtN  ANO  SLH  EOUCATUNAl  ADVISOR 
1  USA  ORnNANCt  CtN  AND  SLH  aTTN;  aTSl-TLM-C 
i  USA  aRmOR  school  aFTN;  AlSd-oF-FP 

1  NAVAL  POSFGRAUUaTc  SCh  AFIN!  iiUULtY  KNOX  LIBRARY  (COqf.  l42A) 

1  USA  FRaNSPORFaF lOV  SCHOOL  UtPiiFY  aSSF.  COMMANDANT  EDUCA.  TECHNOLOGY 

1  USa  sI(^nal  schOiil  and  ft,  oOROON  AFTV:  aFZH-ET 

1  USA  Mil.  ITARY  police  SCHOOL  AFTN:  LIBRARY 

I  USA  aRmor  school  tVAL  hranch,  uirectoratf:  of  instruction 

1  uSASios  STAFF  anO  Faculty  Dtv  anu  ins  oiv 

1  HQ  ATC/XPFO  TRaIvINO  SrSItMS  pC.VtLOPMtNT 

I  USA  InsTITUFE  toR  MILITAkY  ASSlSlANCt  ATTn^  ATSU-TO-ja 

1  US  army  armor  school  DiRtLTORAFt  OF  TRAINING 

1  USA  QUaRTeRMASIeH  school  uIRtcfuRATt  OF  IRAlNINli'  DEVELOPMENTS 

1  US  COAST  OOARO  ACADEMY  aIFN;  CauET  COUNSELOR  (OiCK  SlIMAK) 

1  USA  TRaNSPORTaI ION  SCHOOL  UiRfeCTUR  OF  TRAINING 
1  USA  CHAPLAIN  CENTER  AND  ScdOOL  aUN:  LIrRaRIAN 
I  USa  infantry  school  LIoRARy  ATTN:  miss  lIVINGSTOn 
1  USA  INfANIhY  SLhOOL  AITN:  AISH-i-V 
1  US  ARMy  INfaNtRY  school  aItN:  aTSH-CO 
1  USA  infantry  SLhUOL  AITN:  ATsH-uOT 
1  USA  infantry  SLriUOL  AlFN:  AFSh-EV 

I  USa  Mil  ITaRY  punct  sCHOOu/TRAlNiNo  center  aTTN:  aTZn-PTS 

1  USA  MIlIFaRY  police  SCHOOl/TRaINING  cENTfh  uih.  combat  development 

1  USa  Mil  ITARY  POLICE  sCHOOl/TRmIMNG  CENTER  UlH.  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT 

1  USA  Mil  ITARY  police  SChOOL/THAINING  CENTER  ATTNF  ATZn-ACE 

I  USA  INSTITUTE  OF  AUmINISIRATIUn  ATTNJ  RESIDENT  TRAINING  MANAGEMENT 
1  USA  fifld  artillery  school  morris  swlTt  library 
I  USA  institute  UF  AUMINIsTRaTIOim  academic  library 
1  USa  war  college  AITN;  lIBkARY 

I  USa  engineer  school  library  ANU  learning  resources  center 
I  USA  ArnOR  school  (USArmS)  ATTn:  library 
1  US  coast  guard  academy  library 

i  USA  TRanSPORTaI ion  SLHUOL  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
i  organizational  EFFECF IVENLSS  TnO  CtN  ♦  SCH  attn;  librarian 
\  US  army  intelligence  CF.NTtR  ♦  SCHOOL  ATTN;  ATSI-TU 

1  US  army  intelligence  CEnFER  ♦  SCHOOL  ATTN:  ATSI-TO-LQ 
4  HRITISh  embassy  GRIFISh  UcFENCE  staff 

2  Canadian  Joint  staff 
1  cdls  (vy)  library 

1  FRENCH  MILITARY  ATTACHt 

1  AUSTKiaN  embassy  military  ANu  aIR  AT  1 AChE 

J  CANAUlaN  UEF'ENCE  liaison  gTaFF  aIFN;  COUNSELLOR,  DEFENCE  R  AND  0 
1  royal  netherlanog  emhassy  miliiaky  attache 

1  CANADIAN  FORCE^  BA^E  CUHNwALLIS  aFIN;  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 
n  CANAUlaN  FORCEG  PERSONNEL  ARPL  KSCH  UNIT 
1  army  RfRSOnNEL  research  ESI ABLFGHMENT 

1  army  Personnel  research  tSiAdciSHMtNT  ari  scientific  coordination  office 
b  library  of  congress  Exchange  ANO  GIFT  Uiv 
I  DEF'ENSF  technical  INFOHMAFION  Ctw  ATTN;  DTiC-TC 
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3  LiBWARy  OF  CONbwhSb  UNaT 
1  tDITOH,  R  aNU  U  HAOA/lINt 
1  US  oOVf-RNMfNl  HrImTIiNO  UFo 
1  US  government  RRIvTING  OFL 
1  tme  army  LIMRAKY 


UCCUMtNrS  EXHtOlTlNG  PROJtCT 
ATTN;  URCUt-LN 

LIrRaRY,  RUtiLiC  UOCUMenTS  DEPARTMENT 
LlnRAHY  AVU  STATUTORY,  Lla  t)IV  (SLL) 


